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HISTORY OF THE WAR. 
BY ROBERT R. HOWISON. 
Author of « History of Virginea. 
VOLUME SECOND. 
(Copy-right secured.) 
CHAPTER I. 


A short time after twelve o'clock, the 
discouraging anmouncement was made to 
Gen’! Pillow that Beltzhoover’s battery had 
expended nearly all its charges, and that 
the infantry ammunitien would also soom 
be exhausted. Knowing that .it was im- 
possible to maintain his position without 
cartridges, he ordered a bayonet charge. 
The men advanced impetuously, but the 
Federals, instead of breaking their lin 
only fell back before them, aad, reaching 
the wooded shelter, they fired so destruc— 
tive rounds of musketry and artillery that 
the Southern troops were severely shat- 
tered, and were ordered to retire along the 
whole line. The Federals pressed hard 
upon them; the 27th, 30th and 3ist Iili- 
mois regiments formed a seried eoluma 
and charged through the abattis and over 
the log entrenchments on the Southern 
left, ‘delivering a deadly fire, and driving 
back the Confederates, who had previously 
held their works with stubborn courage, 
but who, being now without ammunition, 
could not meet musket balls and grape 
shot with bayonets.c The Southern line 





a Compare McClernand’s official report. 
Nov. 12, with General Pillow’s, and with 
narratives in Examiner, Nov. 15, 18, 30. 
Dispatch, Nov. 15th, 19th. 
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was broken and routed; Beltzhgover’s 
guns were all eaptured ; the enemy pressed 
exultingly forward, and the Confederates 
were driven beyond the banks of the 
river, and sought shelter under the bluffs 
and thick undergrowth close tothe water’s 
edge. The Federals seized upon Colonel 
Tappan’s camp, took possession of all 
arms and accoutrements, broke open and 
robbed the trunks and valises, and oon- 
signed the tents and all other combustible 
property to the fames.a 

Up to this time the victory of the North- 
ern troops seemed complete. They cer- 
tainiy so regarded it. They occupied the 
ground and shewed no intention to with- 
draw. Atabout half past 12 o’clock, one 
of the heavy batteries in Columbus opened 
upon them, and Smith’s field guns came 
down to the river’s edge, on the Kentucky 
side, and began to throw round shot and 
shells among them. Still they held their 
position, replying with their own batteries. 
But they were soon to have their manhood 
put to a more severe test. At a quarter 
past one o'clock, Gen. Polk, finding that 
ho attack was threatened on the eastern 
side of the river, resolved to make a 
vigorous effort to reeover the day on the 
Missouri side. He sent over Gen Cheat- 
ham, with Col. Smith’s 154th Tennessee 
regiment and Blythe's Mississippians, and 
a full supply of musket and cannon car- 
tridges. The steamboats bringing over 
these reinforcements were immediately 
seen by the enemy, and they opened fire 
on them, sending shot through three ef 
them, and injuring some of the men, but 
they landed safely, and Gen. Pillow, te 





aOtey’s letter in Memphis Avalanche, 





Nov. 10, 
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his great joy, found himself now in position 
to re-establich the battle. General Polk 
crossed the river and directed the move- 
ments. Cheatham, with three regiments, 
pushed rapidly to the right, te flank the 
Federals and cat them off from their line 
of retreat, while Pillow, with the remain- 
ing force, advanced wpon their main posi- 
tion.” The means of fighting tc advantage 
being once more in their hands, the South- 
erners instantly recovered their spiri‘s, 
and rushed upon the enemy with great 
im petuosity. . 

The struggle for a time was sharp, but 
it was short and decisive. The Federal 
lines were broken, and by half-past two 
o’clock they were everywhere in full re- 
treat. Beltzhoover’s guns were recaptured 
and turned upon the flying foe. Fora 
time the 7th lowa regiment made a firm 
stand against Col. Knox Walker’s Tennes- 
seans, who charged on them, Twe gal- 
lant privates, Vollmer and Lynch, in gen- 
erous rivalry, sprang forward to seize the 
Federal colors. Vollmer pierced the color 
bearer with his bayonet, and grasping the 
staff, waved the flag round his head. He 
and Lynch both fell dead nearly at the 
same time. Capt. Wetby Armstrong canght 
the colors as they dropped, but was him- 
self shot down.a The Tennesseans 
rushed on, the flag was secured, and the 
retreat of the enemy became general. 

On the right, the road was kept open by 
incessant discharges of grape and round 
shot from Taylor’s Chicago battery, which 
Gen. McClernand Stationed for the pur- 
pose.b But as the Southerners closed on 
them, the retreat of the Federals was 
quickened to confusion, and finally became 
a rout, in which they fled dewn towards 
their boats in disordered crowds, torn and 
shattered by incessant volleys in the rear, 
and leaving not only their wounded men, 
but cannon, muskets, ammunition and 
clothing scattered along their route. Ar- 
rived at the landing, the officers made all 
efforts to embark them without loss on the 
transports, but the Confederates were close 
behind, and poured upon them constant 
volleys of musketry and ‘artillery, under 





a Memphis Appeal. Dispaten, Nov. 19. 


b McClernand’s official report. 
iner, Nov. 30th. ; 
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which they suffered terribly. To drive 
back this deadly assault, the Federal gun- 
boats pushed out towards the centre of the 
streain, so as to geta range beyond their 
own mer,and opened a furions fire of 
grape, musket bullets, bombs and ball. 
The Confederates took shelter from this 
hot torremt behind the ridge of the bank, 
and, lying dewn, kept up a fire of mus- 
ketry until the last transport had hauled 
out from the landing, and the discomfited 
Federals were beyond their reach. 

In this severe encounter the loss of the 
Confederates was six hundred and twenty 
in killed, wounded The 
Federal in theirown ac— 
eounts, was six hundred and seven; but 
this is far below the truth. According to 
this account, they had only sixty-four 
killed, while if is certain that more than 


and missing. 
loss, as stated 


two hundred of their dead were found or 
the battle field.a According to the usual 
proportion, their total loss was probably 
not Jess than twelve hundred. 


By all the rules of military eriticism, the 
battle of Belment was a victory for the 
South. It was as surely a triumph as the 
battle of Marengo was’ fer the French. 
who were defeated and broken by the 
Austrians until four o’clock in the after-. 
noon, when Desaix came up with rein- 
foreements, and Napoleon re-established 
his lines and completely routed the ene- 
my. 
Mil and becoming 
their defeat. 
his private letters and public dispatches, 
made painful efforts to conceal the truth. 


It would, therefore, have been truth- 
the North to admit 
But General Grant, both in 


in 


In a letter to his father, after giving 2 
narrative ot, his success in the early part 
of the battle, he thus spoke of the disas- 
trous retreat ef his army: “ We burned 
everything possible, started back, 
having accomplished all that we went for, 
and even more.” “On our return, strag- 
glers that had been left in our rear (now 
front,) fired into us, and more re-crossed 
the 1°ver and gave us battle for a full 
mile, and afterward at the boats, when we 
were embarking.” And in his offieial 


and 





‘a Compare accounts NW. Y. Herald, Ex- 
aminer, Nov. 30, with Memphis Appeal, 
Noy.'10. Dispatch, 15th, 19th, Qist. Ex- 
aminer, 15th, 18th, 21st. 
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report, he said: “Before getting fairly 
under way, the enemy made his appear- 
ance again, and attempted to surround us. 
Our troops were not in the least discour- 
aged, but charged the enemy and again de- 
feated him.” Such is his neeount of his 
retreat. Having declared that the purpose 
of his expedition was to prevent the Cen- 
cederates from sending reimforcements to 
aid Price, and intercept his troops de- 
tached against Jeff. Thompson, it is im- 
possible tosee how he aceomplished this 
purpose by holding Belmont two hours, 
and then retreating witk heavy loss. He 
certainly left the road into Missouri as 
open to the Confederates as it was before 
ais expedition. 

At nearly the same time that this battle 
took place, events occurred on the eastern 
borders of Kentucky and Tennessee, show- 
img the alarm of the Federal authorities at 
the Southern advance, and the insidious 
measures used to check it. Availing them- 
stlves of the disaffection among some of 
the ignorant Union people of East Ten- 
nessee, they sent emissaries among them, 
who organized a plot to burn the railroad 
and other important bridges im the coun- 
try, so as to cut off the communications of 
the Confederate army, impede their sup- 
plies, prevent their co-operation, and, 
finally, either entrap them in a wasted 
country, or drive them baek beyond the 
Holston river. On Friday night, the 8th 
ef November, five railroad bridges were 
burned, two on the Georgia State road, 
over Chickamauga creek, one over the 
Hiwassee river, and two on the Virginia 
and East Tennessee road, at Liek creek 
and the Holston river. An attempt was 
made on the same night to burn the rail- 
road bridge over the Hols:on, at Strawber- 
ry Plains, in Jefferson county, and here 
was enacted a deed of individual fidelity 
and heroism which has made the name of 
James Keelan immortal! in history. 

He was the watehman, and the only 
guard of the bridge. At midnight he was 
attacked by sixteen incendiaries, on the 
platform in the line of trestle work. He 
fought them all with lion-like eourage, de- 
fending the bridge, and killing the leader 
ef the band in the act of setting fire to it. 
The planks and beams ef the platform 
were bespattered with bloed, and suek was 





_—" 


his stern resolution, that the assailants at 
last fled in dismay, leaving him with three 
bullet wounds in his back, thigh and el- 
bow, with his hand severed and hanging 
at the wrist, and with*many outs and 
gashes in other parts of his body. Bleed- 
ing and exhausted, he reached the house 
of Mr. Elmore, one of the railroad agents, 
and sinking down, he said: “ They have 
killed me, but I have saved the bridge.”a Not- 
withstanding the severity of his wounds, 
he recovered, aid the grateful hearts of 
thousands in the Confederate States have 
recognized him as one of the heroes of 
the South. 

Great excitement among the patriots of 
East Tennessee and Kentucky was caused 
by these outrages. Gov. Harris issued am 
address callisg om the people to furnish 
double barrelled guns and all the private 
arms possible, and to organize for protect- 
ing their homes. Many persons suspected 
of being concerned in the bridge burning 
were arrested, and the evidence being 
conclusive in the cases of seme, they wem 
hung, after trial and convietien by the 
Confederate military authorities. Their 
fate was just. They were traitors of the 
deepest dye—mep, who had not merely 
plotted treason, but carried it out, by de- 
streying property, actively aiding the enp- 
my, and attempting murder upon those 
faithful to the South. The vigorous steps 
against them deterred others from crime, 
and stopped the bridge burning plans of 
the Northern emissaries. 

Meanwhile, the Federals made military 
advances against Zollicoffer and his sup- 
porting forces, which brought more of 
ridicule than honor upon the Northern 
arms. To guard against an approach of 
the enemy through Cumberland Gap int 
Southeastern Virginia, a body of about fif 
teen hundred volunteers from Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia had assembled be- 
tween Prestonburg and Pikeville, in Floyd 
and Pike counties, under Col. Williams. 
They held the mountain passes, and 
though very indifferently provided with 
arms, ammun:tion and clothing, they were 
hardy and experienced woodsmen, full of 
courage and love of adventure. To die 
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« Knoxville Register, in Dispatch, Noy. 
19th, 
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lodge this force, a body of about thirty-five 
hundred Federals, consisting of the sec- 
ond, twenty-first, thirty-third and _ fifty- 
ninth Ohio regiments, and two battalions, 
marched from Lexington. They were 
commanded by one Brigadier General 
Nelson, cemmonly called “ Bull Nelson.” 
He was fat and flabby in person. He had 
once been in the United States Navy, and 
was notorious ambng his brother officers 
for an inveterate habit of boasting and 
lying, accomplishments which he cher- 
ished and improved in his military ca- 
reer. 

As the enemy approached, Colone! Wil- 
liams, with his small force, occupied the 
passes of Pound Gap, in the mountains 
between Kentucky and Virginia, but a 
daring party of ambuscaders, about three 
hundred in number, under Lieut. John 
May, kept in advance on the rugged steeps 
commencing ten miles from Piketon. The 
road wound up the mountain through 
thick forest cover, croesing Ivy Creek on a 
very substantial bridge. As the vanguard 
of Nelson approached om Friday, the 8th 
of November, May set fire to the bridge, 
after providing a temporary means of 
crossing, and then threw his men into am- 
bush on each side of the road. The Fede- 
rals pressed up in solid column, and see- 
ing the bridge burning, believed that the 
Confederates had fled. When their dense 
masses were within short range, May’s 
men opened with a rifle volley, which cut 
them down in scores. Loading with great 
rapidity, the “entuckians gave them three 
more volley .a succession, which were 
very destructive. Their advance was 
halted, and their van was in utter confu- 
sion and terror, with their dead and 
wounded heaped among them. May then 
retreated, according to orders, across the 
temporary bridge, destroying it behind 
him, and losing only five men killed and 


eight wounded. He safely joined Col. 
Williams, who took a strong position at 


Pound Gap, and awaited the enemy’s ap- 
proach. But Nelson had received a lesson 
too bloody to encourage further progress. 





a Compare Federal narratives, Exam- 
ings, Nov. 26th, Dispatch, 25th, 26th, with 
avcqvunts from the fight, Examiner, 27th, 
Jee. 7th, Dispatch, Nov. 18th, 21st, 25th, 
Dec. 5th. 





He took possession of Pikeville, and seng 
back dispatches to the Federal General 
Thomas, at Lexington, the contents of 
which were thus announced: 


“Lexineton, Ky., Nov. 12.—A courier 
from Gen. Nelson’s brigade, with dis- 
patches for Gen. Thomas, reports that the 
fight at Pikeville lasted two days, and that 
the rebels lost four hundred killed and one 
thousand wounded.’’a * 

When the truth came out, the old ac- 
quaintances of Gen. Bull Nelson, acknow- 
ledged his great progress in developing 
his early habit. Even the North felt the 
humiliation browght on her cause by such 
a falsehood. The loss of the Ohio regi- 
ments, who were, to a great extent, com- 
posed of Germans, was said by actua} 
count to haye been two hundred and nine- 
teen killed and one hundred and fifty 
wounded.b Nevertheless, on the 10th of 
November, at Camp Hopeless Chase Pike- 
ton, Nelson issued an address to his 
army, in which he said: “Soldiers, I 
thank you for what you have done. Ina 
campaign of twenty days, you have driven 
the rebels from Eastern Kentucky, and 
given repose to that portion of the State.” 
“The only place that the enemy made a 
stand, though ambushed and very strong, 
you drove him from it in the most brilliant 
style.’c He soon afterwards marched to 
co-operate with a force marching against 
Gen. Zollicoffer, on the Cumberland line. 
This force was under the command of the 
Federal Generals Thomas and Schepff, 
and consisted of the [4th, 17th and 38th 
Ohio regiments, with the 3rd Kentucky, 
and a regiment of Union Tennesseans, 
who were eager to penetrate their own 
State and wreak their vengeance upon the 
secessionists, The column advanced to 
Camp Wild Cat, and was joined by the 
Federal troops there. The design was 
then to press forward on Gen. Zollicoffer, 
and drive him outor his strong position at 
Cumberland, and, if possible, overwhelm 
him by a greatly superior force. Butafter 
the vanguard reached a point.ten miles 
beyond Rock Castle river, suddenly they 





a Baltimore American, 13th November. 
b Louisville Courier, Nov. 25th. 
Address, Dispatch, Dec. 7th. 
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received orders from Gen. Thomas to face 
to the right about and retreat with all 
possible speed to Crab Orchard, bringing 
back all the sick from Wild Cat Camp. 
The reason of this retrograde movement 
soon came to light. At Crab Orchard, Gen. 
Thomas had received information which 
he deemed reliable, that Gen. Buckner had 


detached a heavy eolumn from Bowling 
Green, and was advancing rapidly to- 


wards Somerset, to fall on his right flank 
cut him off from his rear communications 
and crush his force between this advanc 


ing column and Zollicoffer’s army. Hence 
his hasty orders, which were forwarded by 


express relays from Crab Orchard.a 
On Wednesday, November 13th, the re 


treat commenced, and sogn assumed all 
It has passed into 
history under the expressive title of the 

The Tennesse- 
They had fondly 
hoped for a tr.umph in their own State, 
and now they found themselves carried 
back in headlong flight from the promised 
At first the object of the move was 
not. known, but when the head of the 


the aspects of a rout. 


“Wild Cat Stampede.” 
ans were in despair. 


jand. 


straggling column turned into the road 


leading immediately back to Crab Or- 
chard, the Tennesseang broke,ut in open 
mutiny: Some deserted, and ran madly 
to the rear; some threw themselves sul- 
lenly on the ground, and refused to march; 
others wept and sobbed; the road was 
The Ohio 
regiments started back in better plight, but 


The 
14th Ohio had the right, and marched lu- 


filled with stragglers for miles. 
evidently dispirited and alarmed. 


gubriously by the camp of the 17th, with 
the band playing the dead march. When 
the 17th started, some of the men extem- 
porized a dismal ditty, which ran some- 
what thus: 


Old Zollicoffer can’t catch us 
On a long summer’s day ; 

Old Zollicofter can’t catch us, 
‘Cause we are running away. 


For two days the retreat continued. On 
the 14th a heavy rain storm beat on them 
for hours. “The roads were already 
worked into a tough muck, and the path- 





a Cincinnati Commercial letters, Nov. 
13, 14, 15. 





way on the edges where the troops walked 
was slimy and slipery. Every step was 
laborious to the sturdy, agonizing to the 
feebie.”” The sick were jolted forward in 
two-wheeled ambulances and road wag- 
ons. The roads were lined with cast-off 
clothing, knapsacks and blankets; many, 
in despair, droppéd their muskets, unable 
longer to bear their weight. On the 15th 
the van reached Crab Orchard, but for two 
days afterwards wearied stragglers were 
arriving nearly dead from exposure. The 
result of this retreat was hardly less dis- 
astrous than a rout in battle. The loss of 
property, in wagons and _ horses, was very 
great; twenty-six thousarfid rounds of am- 
munition were lost at Rock Castle Ferry. 
The effect on the lives and health of the 
men was frightful. It was thus described 
by a participant: “The amount of physi- 
cal suffering caused by this march cannot 
be computed. None can tell how many 
sturdy frames will bend under disease con- 
tracted from this rutaless exposure. The 
mortality lists of the regiments will shortly 
begin to make a record.” “Qur march 
has temporarily disabled the entire brj- 
gade, and large numbers will be in hospi- 
talin a day or two. So ends the great 
Cumberland Gap expedition.”a The dis- 
appointment of the North was doubtless 
not dimisished by the discovery that her - 
troops had fled from an imaginary enemy. 
Gen. Buckner had made no atetmpt.to 
flank them. 

The failure of these military movements 
discouraged the Federals, and gave a sea- 
son of rest to the Southern forces, which 
would have been precious had it been im- 
proved. Occasional cavalry encounters 
occurred. Col. Forrest, of the Confederate 
service, now first came forward into an 
arena in which he was afterwards one of 
the most brilliant actors. On the 29th of 
November, at the head of a scouting party 
of about six hundred cavalry, he attacked 
a body of Federals near Madisonville, in 
Hopkins county, and routed them, inflict- 
ing a loss of eighty men in killed and pris- 
oners.b 


b 





a Letter in Cincinnati Commercial. Dis- 
patch, Nov. 5. Whig. Nov. 30. 


b Nashville Telegram, Nov. 29. Exam- 
iner, Dec. 2nd. 
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On Thursday, the 19th of December, 
Brig. Gen. T. C. Hindman, with eleven 
hundred infantry and four pieces of artil- 
lery, moved forward from te advaneed 
posts of the Bowling Green army, towards 
Woodsonville, in Hart county, for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the railroad from that 
point southward When within two anda 
half miles of Madisqnville, it was ascer- 
tained that the enemy were in front in 
heavy force. Dispesitions were mede io 
meet them, and the right of Hindman’s 
column soon reached the railroad. A 
sharp skirmish ensued. Col. Terry, at the 
head of seventy-five Texas rangers, made 
a brilliant eharge on three hundred Fede- 
rals, routed, and drove them back. But 
in the moment of triumph, the gallant 
Terry fell mortally wounded. A body of 
Federals attacked Col. Terrell’s rangers on 
the right of the turnpike, and were re-— 
pulsed with heavy loss. The enemy, 
finding the resistarce vigorous, began to 
throw his regiments upon the right and 
left flanks of Hindman’s force. Three 
cempanies of Col. Marmaduke’s firs: Ar- 
kansas battalion were deployed on the left 
as skirmishers, and dreve the Federals to 
the river. Gen. Hindman now ordered 
forward Col. Swift's battery, supported by 
the 2nd Arkansas infantry. The artillery 
opened fire in the field near the railroad, 
and the enemy retreated to the river bank. 
The firing ceased on both sides, and Gen. 
Hindman, knowing that the force opposed 
to him was double his own, withdrew his 
command two miles and a half, and took 
a strong position, from which the Federals 
made no attempt to dislodge him. The 
Confederate loss was four killed and nine 
wounded. The enemy lost fifty in killed 
and wounded, and seven prisoners.a 

Other conflicts occurred near Sacramen- 
to and Prestonsburg, in which the Confed- 
erates were successful. The affair near 
Prestonsburg was sharp and brilliant. On 
the 14th January, 1862, Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall retired before the enemy, to draw 
them on to his chosen position, close to 
the town. But they pressed him so rapidly 
that he threw his force in line of battle 





a Gen. Hindinan’s official report, Dec. 
19. Major Gen. Hardee’s erders, Decem- 
ber 21st. 
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eight miles west of Prestonsburg. The 
Federal cavalry made a fierce onset, but 
were repulsed with loss. Their infantry 
then came up,and the battle raged for 
three hours. The Confederates charged 
repeatedly, and at last made so strenuous 
an attack that the enemy broke and re— 
treated, throwing away in their flight 
guns, swords and knapsacks.a The inva- 
sion of West Virginia at this point was 
eflectnally checked. 

The winter had now set in, and with 
the opening of the new year, comparative 
quiet seemed for a time to prevail with 
the belligerents. But it was only appa- 
rent, and not real. The Federals were 
incessantly laboring in recruiting their 
already large armies on the line of the 
Ohio, preparing gun-boats and ‘mortar- 
ketches, and making ready for an ad— 
vanee in crushing force as soon as the 
weather would permit. On the other 
hand, the recruiting’ of the Confederate 
armies was exceedingly slow. Their 
commanding Generals in the West felt the 
coming pressure, and by secret letters to 
the Governors urged them to send forward 
troops. But they did not volunteer in 
adequate numbers, and the result was a 
series of disasters, which threw'a gloom 
over the South, threatened her indepen- 
dence, and exhilarated the North with the 
hope of speedy triumph. 

After’ the retreat of the Federals from 
Wild Cat Camp, Gen. Zollicoffer had es- 
tablished his army at Mill Springs, in 
Wayne county, on the south bank of the 
Cumberland river, and had also thrown up 
entrenchments on the north bank opposite. 
Early in January Major General George 
B. Crittenden arrived and took command. 
He was the oldest son of John J. Critten- 
den, of Kentucky, and was considered a 
brave and accomplished officer, though 
somewhat impulsive. His two younger 
brothers were in the Federal service. The 
Confederate force under his command em- 
braced eight regiments, chiefly from Mis.- 
sissippi and Tennessee, with some from 
Alabama and Kentucky. They did not 
exceed four thousand five hundred in 
number, and had sixteen pieces of artil- 
lery. Their position was not favorable for 


a Lynehburg Republican, Jan. 17, 1862. 
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obtaining supplies, and the men were 
often reduced to half rations, which they 
bore with cheerfulness and fortitude. 

The Federal General Thomas was ad- 
vancing, and had reached the neighbor- 
hood of Somerset, in Pulaski county, not 
more than twelve miles from the Cumber- 
land river. General Schapff was within 
supporting distance of him, on Fishing 
Creek, and the united forces of these two 
officers embraced twelve regiments, from 
Minnesota, Ohio, Keatucky anc Tennes- 
see, numbering at least nine thousand 
men, with three batteries—eighteen can- 
non—under Whitmore, Standart and Kin- 
ney.a They were entrenched near Somer- 
set and along the line of Fishing Creek. 

Learning of the approach of. these 
heavy forces, the Southern Generals 
deemed it necessary either to attack and 
defeat them before their junction, or to 
retreat from Mill Spring, where they were 
in danger of being flanked and cut off 
from food. On Saturday, the 18th of Jan- 
aary, a false and treacherous scout brought 
to Gen. Zollicoffer information that a part 
of Thomas’ army had crossed Fishing 
Creek, and that by a rise in the water they 
were cut off from support. A consulta- 
tion of the Southern officers resulted in 
the determination to attack without delay, 
with the hope of routing this body sup- 
posed to be isolated, and of crippling the 
main body. 

The march began Saturday night. The 
weather was cold and gloomy ; a drizzling 
rain fell, which made the roads deep with 
mud, and chilfed the soldiers as they toiled 
forward towards the fue. At eight o’clock 
Sunday morning, the heavy vapors of the 
night dispersed sufficiently to enable them 
to see that instead of the small body ex- 
pected, they were confronted by the whole 
division of Gen. Thomas, consisting of at 
least five thousand men, and that large 
reinforcing masses were moving in the 
rear. It was now teo late to retreat, and 
the natural courage of officers and men 
forbade it, evenif practicable. 





a Federal account, Cincinnati, Jan, 22. 
Examiner, 28th. 


b Compare accounts in Nashville Union 
and Ameriean, Dispatch, Feb. 6. Ex- 
aminer, January 28.. 








The attack commenced by an impetu- 
ous rush of the Mississippi regiment, under 
Col. Statham, on the right, and of Battle’s 
Tennesseans on the left. The tenth In- 
diana regiment, under Col. Manson, sus- 
tained the assault for a time, but were 
soon broken and driven to therear. They 
were rallied when near the creek, and re- 
inforced by three other Federal regiments 
—the fourth Kentucky, under Col. Fry, 
ninth Ohio and second Minnesota. These 
formed behind a fence in the shape 
of an inverted 4, with tke point towards 
the Southerners. Again and again the 
Confederates made daring assaults upon 
them, and attempted to drive them from 
their position, but were repulsed.a The 
combat raged for five hours with indecisive 
results. The Southern troops displayed 
conspicuous courage, but were met by a 
stubborn resistance from a fresh army 
largely outnumbering them, and protected 
by fences and earth works. Yet the result 
might have been favorable to the South, 
but for the unhappy fall of one of her 
bravest officers. 

At ten minutes past three o’clock, Gen. 
Zollicoffer, with his staff, rede out from a 
field of bushes, and found himself sudden- 
ly near the tenth Kentucky, deployed at 
the point. For a moment the opposing 
officers thought they had met their friends, 
but when the mistake was discovered, a 
conflict almost hand to hand occurred, and 
pistols and swords were freely use&. One 
of Gen. Zollicoffer’s aids fired at Col. Fry, 
and killed his horse; at nearly the same 
moment Fry drew his revolver and shot 
the Southern General through the breast. 
He fell from his saddle, and died almost 
instantly. His staff escaped. His body 
was borne into a Federal tent, where it 
was seen by Col. Connel and others who 
knew him. An eye-witness thus described 
him : ‘ 

* A tall, rather slender man, with thin 
brown hair, high forehead, somewhat 
baid, Roman nose, firm wide mouth, and 
clean shaved face. A pistol ball had 
struck him in the breast a little above the 
heart, killing him instantly. His face bore 
no expression such as is usually found on 





a Northern account, Examiner, Jan. 31 
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those who fall in battle—no malice, no 
reckless hate, not even a shadow of physi- 
cal pain. It was calm, placid, noble. But 
I have never looked on a countenance so 
marked with sadness. A deep dejection 
had settled on it.”a . 

When the news of his fall spread among 
the Southern troops, it caused dejection 
and dismay, especially with the Tennes- 
seans, who loved him fondly. The battle 
continued, but a deadening power had 
settled on the Confederates. The German 
troops, under Col. McCook, were rein- 
forced by the t4th Ohio, 12th Kentucky, 
and two East Tennessee regiments, and 
made an advance, threatening to flank the 
Southerners by overwhelming numbers. 
Gen. Crittenden ordered a retreat, and his 
wearied men fell back over the heavy 
roads to their entrenchments opposite 
Mill Spring. The Federals followed them, 
and commenced an attack on the works. 

It became evident to Gen. Crittenden 
that he could not hold his position on the 
north side of the river, and that delay 
would jeopard the loss of his whole army. 
He therefore made silent preparations for 
crossing, and succeeded in passing over 
his whole force Ly means of a steamboat 
and a number of barges. So cautious was 
his move, that though the enemy were 
within two miles, they made no attack. 
He threw part of his artillery into the 
river, but was compelled to abandon eight 
six-pounders and two Parrot guns, more 
than a’ thousand horses, with tents, ammu- 
nition, baggage trains, clothing, commis- 
sary stores, and several hundred muskets, 
all of which fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The loss of the Confederates was 
stated at one hundred and fifteen killed, 
one hundred and sixteen wounded, and 
forty-five prisoners. The Federal loss was 
said to be thirty-nine killed and one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven wounded.d 

Heavy as were the losses of the South- 
ern army in material, the successful re- 
treat of the men in the face of an exultant 
foe outnumbering them as three to one 
must be held as creditable to them. The 
Federal Generals were greatly disappoint- 





a Cincinnati Gazette, Jan. 22. Exam- 
iner, 31st. 


ed when they found the works at mit? 
Spring silent and deserted, and the prey 
they had hoped to seize escaped from 
their toils. 


Gen. Crittenden’s force marehed to 
Monticello, over frightful roads, and with 
no food more inviting than parched eorn. 
The weather continued cold and ghoomy, 
and when the sad retinhe of wearied and 
hungry men began to file into the town, 
their appearance and sufferings excited 
deep sorrow and sympathy among their 
eom patriots, 


This serious disaster caused no loss of 
important territory or position to the 
South, but it contained many elements to 
work depression. The death of General 
Zollicoffer was a heavy blow tothe South. 
He was a patriot, and a man of weight 
and influence. He was warmly loved in 
Tennessee; few men could have fallen 
whose loss would be more severely felt in 
her war councils at thattime. The defeat 
was the first that had been sustained by 
the Confederates for many months, and at- 
tended, as it was, by the loss of valuable 
munitions and stores, it threw a shadow 
of gloom over the fand. But greater dis- 
asters were close at hand, under which 
the South was at length roused to the ex- 
ertion of her utmost powers to prevent the 
ruin that threatened her. 


We have seen that Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston was in ehief command in the 
Department of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
He held Bowling Green and Columbus, 
and sought to establish a line of defence 
running from the Mississippi through the 
region covering Nashville to Cumberland 
Gap. For this purpose a force of adequate 
numbers was necessary, but was called 
forin vain. The whole number of men 
obtained by every call up to the last of 
January did not exceed twenty-six thou- 
sand.a it would be hard to conceive a 
position more painful than that ef this ex- 
perienced and devoted officer, in his ef- 
forts to protect the territory entrusted to 
his care against the immense hosts of the 
enemy. By skilful and ingenious ma- 





nm See unofficial letter from Gen. Jehn- 
ston to President Davis, from Decatur, 





b Gen. Thomas’ official report, Jan. 22. 
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neuvres, he produced the impression upon 
the Federal officers that his force was 
much larger than its actual numbers, and 
thus, from the time of Buckner'’s advance 
to Bowling Green until the month of Feb- 
ruary, he kept back the threatened ad- 
vance. This precious season of respite 
ought to have been improved by the ral- 
lying of large bodies of volunteers to his 
camps. For this end, he secretly but ur- 
gently represented the truth of the case to 
the Confederate War Department and the 
Governors of the surropnding States, and 
entreated that his army should be recruit- 
ed as rapidly as possible. But a hapless 
apathy pervaded the people, flowing from 
the mingled ‘sources of undue confidenee 
in past successes, contempt for the enemy, 
and a shrinking from the fatigues and ex- 
posure of the soldier's life. The result 
was that Gen. Johnston was nnable to op- 
pose to the foe an army equa? to the main- 
tenance of any one of the vital points of 
his line of defence. 

In January, General Beauregard was 
sent to the Western Department, to aid, by 
his military genius and skill, in the se- 
rious conflicts anticipated there. On 
reaching Bowling Green, he conferred with 
Gen. Johnston, and was surprised and 
concerned to discover the feebleness of his 
force, when compared with the known 
power of the enemy. These two accom- 
plished officers had anxious consultations 
as to the best system of defence to be pur- 
sued, ard none of their counsels were free 
from forebodings of evil. But they con- 
curred entirely in the general line of mili- 
tary policy to be adopted. 


The Federal force threatening them was 
sufficiently formidable. Gen. Don Carlos 
Buell was at Louisville, with an army of 
not less than forty thousand men. Ais 
advance held the country between Eliza- 
beth-town and Bowling Green, and threat- 
ened not only the latter place, but Nash- 
ville itself. - At Cairo, General Grant had 
a land force of fifty thousand, and in addi- 
tion to this, a great fleet of gun boats, mor- 
tar vessels, and armed transports, under 
Commodore Foote, of the Northern Navy, 
The design of this land and naval host was 
to advance along the line of the Cumber- 


tion before it, to capture Nashville, and se- 
eure the whole of Kentucky and West 
Tennessee. , 
This simple statement of the relative 
strength and position of the belligerents in 
the West will be sufficient to show that 
the Confederate Generals had a disheart- 
ening and almost hopeless task’ before 
them. The whole army under their com- 
mand was not éufficient to meet either 
front of attack with seasonable prospect of 
snecess. Yet each line of the threatened 
advance called imperiously for defence.a 
It was enident that if the force was with- 
drawn from Bowling Green, Buell would 
press directly upon Nashville and the 
centre of Tennessee, which would be 
wholly uncovered. It was equally evident 
that if the Cumberland river was not held 
against Grant and the naval force, Nash- 
ville must fall, and West Tennessee be 
overrun. In this dilemma, Gen. Johnston 
adopted the only course which held outa 
hope ef success. He resolved to defend 
Nashville with the greater part of his 
army—sixteen thousand men—on the 
Cumberland river, and at the same time 
to confront Buell with fourteen thousand, 
and thus, if possible, keep both columns of 
attack at bay.b 

The Tennessee and Cumberland rivers 
opened to the enemy a very threatening 
and dangerous means of approach to the 
heart of the South. Flowing for many 
hundred miles in channels navigable dur- 
ing a large part of the year, these rivers 
finally approach within twelve miles of 
each other, as they pass out from Tennes- 
see into Kentucky, and continue their 
course to the Ohio, eoming at one point | 
within less than three miles of one an- 
other, and at last emptying their waters 
only ten miles apart. The facility thus 
afforded to the Federal gunbeats was ap- 
parent. The South had no adequate means 
of meeting them by floating defences. 
Yet the importance of having iron-clad 
boats to check the progress of the enemy 
and aid the land defences, was obvious. 
By an unhappy oversight, the Provisional! 





a Gen. Johnston’s letter to President 
Davis. 





land river, and after sweeping all opposi- 


b Ibid. 
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Congress of the Confederate States had 
made no appropriation for floating de— 
fences on the Tennessee and Cumberland 
until it was too late-to prepare them. They 
had authorized the President to cause to 
be eonstructed thirteen steam gunboats 
for sea coast defence,a and such fleating de- 
fences for the protection of the Mississippi 
river against a descent of iron-plated 
steam gunboats as he might deem best 
adapted to the purpose ;b but no provision 
was made for armed steamers on the large 
Western interior rivers until the month of 
January, 1862, when an act was approved 
appropriating one million of dollars to be 
expended for this purpose at the discre- 
tion of the President, by the Secretary of 
War or of the Navy, as he might direct.c 
This was less than four weeks before the 
actual advance of the Federal gunboats, 
and was, of course, too late for the needed 
armaments. The appropriation of one 
hundred thousand dollars for equipment 
and repairs of vessels of the Confederate 
navy,d hardly sufficed to enable the Seere- 
tary of that department to maintain a few 
frail steamers on the Tennessee, hastily 
prepared from commercial or passenger 
boats, and very imperfectly armed. 

Being thus destitute of a navy, the Con- 
federates depended upon forts, with sur- 
rounding works, for holding and defend- 
ing the Tennessee and Cumberland. Soon 
after the secession of Tennessee, her mili- 
tary authorities bad ordered a body of en- 
gineers to select two points—one on each 
river—and erect suitable works on each 
site. Accordingly, two forts were built— 
Fort Henry, on the east side of the Ten- 
nessee river, near the dividing line be- 
tween the States of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and Fort Donelson, on the south 
side of the Cumberland, near the village 
of Dover, in Stewart county. It would 
have been difficult to select a more unfor- 
tunate location than that of Fort Henry. 
{t was on a flat, low and sunken, with 
higher grounds around it and on the oppo- 
site bank of the river. The entire fort, 





a Acts March 15th and Aug. 29th, 1861. 
b Act August 30, 1861. 


c Act Provisional Congress, No. 344, p. 
48. 


d Act May 21, 1861. 


with the entrenched work surrounding it, 
was subject to enfilading fire from at least 
three points on the opposite side, and the 
same number of points commanded it on 
the eastern bank, all at easy cannon 
range. It was not only liable to point 
blank fire irom gunboats when the river 
rose, but was subject to overflow from the 
very ~oods which brought the enemy upon 
it! In the expressive words of a compe- 
tent officer, ‘‘ The history of military engi- 
neering records no parallel to this case.” 
“Points within a few miles of it, possess- 
ing great advantages, and few disadvan- 
tages, were totally neglected, and- a loca- 
tion fixed upon without one redeeming 
feature.”a The work itself was well 
built, and was surrounded by an outer 
cover of earth works and abattis, with 
rifle pits properly connected, and an addi- 
tional field work, with sand bag embra- 
sures, called*Fort Heiman 

The of Fort 


much more judicious. 


location Vonelson 


was 
Tt had the advan- 
tage of a considerable elevation, com- 
manding a sweep of the river, and ena- 
bling its guns to deliver a plunging fire 
Earth works and log entrenchments sur- 
rounded it, euclosing an area of nearly two 
miles in extent. Yet the whole position 
was by no means commanding, and the 
works were in many places unfortunately 
located and constructed, because of their 


distance from 


the brow of the hill on 


which was the chief fort.d 


On the 31st of January, 1862, Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd Tilghman, of the Confederate army, 
arrived at Fort Herry for the purpose of 
inspecting its defences. He was a native 
of Kentucky, and a very gallant and meri- 
torious officer. He saw at a glance the 
wretched location of the fort,and was filled 
with regret and concern, because he knew 
that the enemy would have every advan- 
tage. But it was too late to change the 
location. The movements of Grant clearly 
indicated a purpose to attack it by land 


and water. Gen. Tilghman exerted him- 





a Official report of Gen. Lloyd Tilgh- 
man, Aug. 29, 1862, p. 11, in Reports of 
Battles published by order of Confederate 
Congress, 1862. 

b Gen. John B. Floyd’s official report, 
Feb. 27, 1862. 
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self strenuously to complete the works. 
He was efficiently aided by Major Gilmer, 
of the Engineers, and under their indefati- 
gable, efforts, seventeen guns were mount- 
ed on the main work, twelve of which 
bore on the river, consisting of one ten 
inch Columbiad, one rifled cannon, throw- 
ing a ball weighing sixty-two pounds, two 
forty-twos and eight thirty-two pounders, 
all arranged to fire through embrasures 
formed with sand bags.a At the same 
time a number of laborers were kept at 
work on the epaulments, and to endeavor 
to shut the water out of the fort. The 
rising of the river had already sent two 
feet of water into the lower magazine, 
and the ammunition was removed to a 
temporary magazine above ground.b 

While these works were in progress, 
Ger. Tilghman went to Fort Donelson, 
and passed a day in the thorough inspec- 
tion of its works. On the 4thof February, 
heavy firing was heard trom the direction 
of Fort Henry, and at four o’clock in the 
afternoon a courier arrived with the infor- 
mation that the enemy were landing in 
force at Bailey’s Ferry, three miles below, 
on the east bank of theriver. Gen. Tilgh- 
man immediately returned to Fort Henry 
with an escort of cavalry. 

The preparations of the Federals for 
capturing the fort and its surrounding 
works, with their garrisons, were truly for- 
midable. General Grant, with twelve 
thousand men, advanced from Bailey’s 
Ferry up the east bank ; Gen. Smith, with 
six thousand, marched up the west bank, 
while Commodore Foote, with seven gun- 
beats, armed with fifty-four cannon, ap- 
proached by the river. To meet this 
combined assault, Gen. Tilghman had but 
a total of two thoysand six hundred and 
ten men, only one-third of whom were 
well armed and disciplined.c Yet, had 
the location of Henry been fortunate, even 
this small force would have held it for an 
indefinite time. But it was impossible to 
overcome the disadvantages of its expo— 
sure. After some vigorous skirmishing 





a Col. Gilmey’s official report, March 17, 
p. 80. 
b Col. Herman’s official report, Feb’y 8, 
p. 957. 


with the enemy’s cavalry, the main force 
of the Confederates was withdrawn to a 
position near the Stewart road, leading to 
Fort Donelson. By reason of the flooding 
of the river grounds and the enemy’s posi- 
tion, this was the only line of retreat open 
to them. 

Upon a deliberate view of the whole po- 
sition of the Southern military interests, 
Gen. Tilghman now reached a resolve 
high in soldierly self-devotion. He saw 
that the preservation of Fort Donelson 
was of paramount importance, and be- 
lieved that it might be saved, if the main 
body of his forces, and other reinforce- 
ments expected, reached itin time. The 
capture of Donelson would not only insure 
that of Fort Henry, but also render neces- 
sary the abandonment of Bowling Green, 
Nashville and Columbus, while, on the 
other hand, the capture of Henry would 
be comparatively small in its results, and 
by the delay’ of resistance might save 
Donelson. He reso!ved, therefore, to de- 
vote himself, with a small garrison of 
sixty-one offigers and men, to the defence 
of Fort Henry, while his main body, by 
the delay thus gained, was enabled to 
march in’safety to Fort Donelson. ‘ 

Ignorant of his plans, the enemy ad- 
vanced their infantry on both sides of the 
river as far as could be done without com- 
ing under the fire of their own gunboats. 
They then halted their land forces and 
waited for the reduction of the fort by their 
flotilla, knowing that until this was done 
they could not move to the attack of the 
outworks. 

At eleven o’clock on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 4th of February, Commodore 
Foote assumed a line of battle with his 
gunboats, about two miles below the fort. 
His first shot was fired at about 1 o'clock, 
without effect. The flotilla then drew 
slowly up the river, firing as they ad- 
vanced, but generally with wild aim and 
little injury to the work. Gen. Tilghman 
had not yetarrived, but Col Heiman was 
vigilant and full or courage. Knowing 
that their thirty-two pounders would do no 
execution at sucn a distance, he forbade 
all firing except trom the Columbiad and 
the 24-pounder riflea ‘These were care- 








¢c Official report, Feb. 12th, P. 11, 


a Col. Herman’s off. rep., July 8, p. 558. 
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fully trained on the approaching boats,, tion. 
and fired with accuracy and effect. By|Com. 
reason ef its great recoil, the Columbiad 
broke the clamps which fastened the car—- 
riage to the chassie,and for fear that it 
would upset under another discharge, it 
was not fired again. But the rifle poured 
upon the boats a stream of archer shells, 
which struck them again and again, and 
as they came within range, all the eleven 
guns bearing on the river opened on them. 
The fire was continued for half an hour, 
when the flotilla withdrew. Their object|#nd embrasures. 


The Cincinnati—the flag-ship of 
Foote—was struck twenty-eight 
times, and so much irjured that she was 
compelled to return to Cairo.a Few of 
the gunboats escaped injury. Yet, by their 
number, and the unhappy position of the 
fort, they were able to continue the assault 
with destructive vigor. 

When the flotilla reached a distance of 
twelve hundred yards from the fort, theif 
fire was tremendous, and began to tell 
with serious effect upon the earth works 
Sad disasters occurred 


was to feel the strength of the fort. They|@t the most effective guns of the garrison. 


received several damaging shots,and did 


not renew the attack until the 6th. A 


daylight on the Sth Gen, Tilghman ar- 


At twenty-five minutes before one o’clock, 
¢jthe 24-pounder rifle burst with frightful 
violeace, killing three men and wounding 


rived, and completed all arrangements for|@!! the others employed im working it. 
making a resistance as protracted as-the| This event discouraged the garrison, be- 
fort could offer, and thus gaining time for|C@use it destroyed their best gun, and 
the retreat of his main force to Donelson.|c@used them to doubt the strength of the 


On Thiirsday, the 6th of February, the|large pieces when fired 


with heavy 


Federal fleet again approaehed in line of|charges. Yet the artillerists stood bravely 


battle. They fired their first shot at a 
quarter beforetwelve. They drew gradu- 
ally nearer, firing incessantly, though fora 


long time with very inaccurateaim. The 
fire of the fort was perfectly cool and de- 
liberate. The garrison was so small that 
the duty of working the twelve guns bear- 
ing on the river required all their efforts, 
and gave them no time for reserve. Hence 
Gen. Tilghman, with his efficient aids, 
Cols. Heiman and Haynes, Majors Gilmer 
and McCornice, enjoined upon the men to 
fire slowly, and always with good aim. 
The artillerists were directed by Captains 
Miller, Haydon and Taylor, and Lieuten- 
ants Watts, Welles and Jones, and well 
performed their duty. They labored un- 
der the disadvantage of not being able to 
fire plunging shots. The high water 
brought the gunboats nearly level with 
the fort, and the line of fire on both sides 
was almcst point blank. Nearly every 
shot from the fort took effect. In an hour 
and a half the gunboats were struck 


to their work, and continued the fire with 
the coolest courage. At one o'clock a 
heavy shell from a gunboat passed through 
an embrasure, breaking and upsetting the 
32-pounder there, and disabling every man 
atthe piece. Nearly at the same moment, 
a 42-pounder exploded prematurely, kill- 
ing three men, and wounding the chief of 
the piece and several others. To add to 
the discouragement thus produced, the fire 
of the Columbiad ceased. Gen. Tilghman 
at once examined into the cause, and 
found that the priming wire had been 
jammed and broken in the vent. A brave 
blacksmith was sent for, and came imme- 
diately. He worked with perfect coolness 
for many minutes, exposed to the hottest 
fire of the enemy, endeavoring to open the 
vent, but without success. Thus the 
most efficient guns ofthe fort were silent. 
Meanwhile the gunboats drew nearer 
and nearer, until the nearest was not over 
six hundred yards distant. Their fire, 


from more than forty guns, was terrific. 
seventy-four times. Twenty-two balls|The air was filled with 


a hurricane of 


struck the Essex, one of which passed di-| shot and shells, which ‘tore asunder the 
rectly through one ef her, boilers, taking} parapets of the fort, destroyed the embra- 
off the head of Captain’ Porter’ aid in its|sures, and dismounted many of the guns, 
passage. The scalding steam injured| The incessant labor of the few mem in the 


many of her men. She was so disabled 





that she floated helplessly down the 


a Gen. Tilghman’s official report, 13, 15. 





stream, and took no more part in the ac- 


b Lt. Col. Gilmer’s official report, p. 83. 
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garrison had so exhausted them that they, 
sunk with fatigue. In an hour and five 
minutes, only two guns continued to re- 
spond to the enemy’s fire. The officers 
represented to Gen. Tilghman that all was 
lost unless fresh men could be obtained. 
He answered: “I shall not give up the 
work.” He threw off his coat and sprang 
upon the chassie of the nearest gun, en— 
couraging the men by his example and 
words to contive the combat. At the same 
time he directed Col. Heimar to send for 
fifty men from his regiment on the out- 
posts, to relieve the exhausted garrison.a 
Col, Heimar. started for them himself,,but 
before he could bring them, the fate of 
Fort Henry was decided. The gunboats 
poured in a fire under which it was appa- 
rent that the work would be soon in ruins; 
the guns all dismounted, and the garrison 
killed or disabled. At ten minutes before 
two o’clock a flag of truce was waved from 
the parapet by Gen. Tilghman in person. 
But the fire of the enemy continued, pro- 
bably because the signal was not seen in 
the smoke. At ten minutes after two, the 
flag of the fort was lowered in token of 
surrender. The fire on both sides ceased, 
and the terms of capitulation were prompt- 
ly arranged. The officers were to retain 
their side arms, and both officers and men 
were to be treated with the highest con- 
sideration due prisoners of war.b 
*" 
It was stated in Northern papers that 
when the surrender took place, Commo- 
dore Foote made to Gen. Tilghman the 
disparaging remark, that had he been in 
command of the fort, he would not have 
eyielded it. This statement is wholly 
false. Officers present testify to the terms 
of military courtesy which passed between 
the adverse commanders, and Commodore 
Foote, in a letter to a relative, soon after- 
wards, said: ‘ You will see quite enough, 
ahd perhaps more than you want to see; 
about our fight. Tilghman and I became 
quite sociable, if not warm friends, before 
1 turned him over to our General as I was 
leaving, the evening of our action. He 
ucted so. bravely and gallantly in the 


r. 





a Report of Col. Heiman, 560; Gilmer, 
83. 


fight, and is such a high-toned, brave man, 
that he won my heart.”a 

The loss of the Confederates was twen- 
ty-one killed and wounded, and forty pris~ 
oners, with the fort and its armament, and 
a small quantity of quartermasters and 
commissary stores. The Federals lost 
seventy~four killed and wounded—more 
than the w hole garrison opposed to them. 

Although the fort was thus lost, yet 
Gen. Tilghman’s skilful dispositions and 
obstinate defence gained the all-important 
time needed to save the main body of his 
command. They retre&ted by the Stewart 
road. Waat of transportation compelled 
them to leave their arullery and most of 
their camp equipage. It was fortunate 
they did not attempt to take it, for the 
roads were impassable for wheels, by rea- 
son of heavy rains and the back water of 
the Tennessee. A body of the enemy’s 
eavalry attacked the rear guard about 
three miles from Fort Henry, but were de- 
cisively repulsed by a regiment under Col. 
Gee and Major Garvey. On the night of 
the 6th the retreating column reached Fort 
Donelson, adding twenty-five hundred 
and fifty men to its effective force. 


“LEAVE ME HERE.” « 


(Inscribed to the memory ef Grorce WALTER 
Rogers, who was-mortally wounded at the 
battle of Stone River, January 2nd, 1863. 


BY ED. PORTER THOMPSON. 


I. 

Where the cannon, loudly roaring, 
Hailed upon us shot and shell, 

Where Were myriad rifles pouring 

Storms of missiles, there he fell. 


Il. 
In the fore-front of the battle, 
Eager in the dreadful fray, 
_ Mid the booming and the rattle, 
Smiling hke a child at play. 


Ill. 


There before him was the foeman, 
There th’ invading Infidel, 





a Letter in Chicago paper, March 7, far- 
nished to me by Col. 


. H. Eltis. 





b Gen. Tilghman’s report. 
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And he fought as did the Roman 
Ere his great Republic fell. 


TV. 
There the wretched cohorts, seeking 
Truth to crush, and Right, came near, 
There the Puritan was wreaking 
Vengeance on the Cavalier. 


v. 
For the truths his Bible taught him, 
For his home and loved ones there, 
For the principles that brought him 
Forth, a soldier’s part to bear, 
. 


VI. 


Like a hero, nobly doing | 


All that gallantry could do, 
Fell he while his foe pursuing, 
Pierced with fatal bullet through. 


Vil. 
When his Captain, bending o’er him, 
(‘Twas his brother, well beloved), 
Bade the soldiers there before him 


Have him to the rear removed, 


Vill. 
When his form they did reesive, he 
Spake with calm and smiling eye, 
“ Comrades, lay me down and leave me 
Like a soldier here to die.” 


‘TX. 
But they bore the martyr, bleeding, 
From the field, and then he spoke - 
Of his coming death, unheeding 
But for Aer, his mother’s sake. 


x. 
While he felt his soul was lifting 
Anchor for the eternal sea, 
While the scenes ashore were shifting, 
And the Unxxowx loomed up a-lee, 


x1. 
“O,” he said, “ I dread not dying, 
For to peace and rest I go, 
But my mother’s heart is erying 
For her boy, now dying se. 


xm. 
“ While she waits and hopes to see me, 
She will learn that I am dead, 
And the angel that must free me, 





Brings a woe upon her head.” 


XII. 
Died he thus, in peace, but grieving. 
That the painful blow should fall 
On the mother he was leaving 
At the sacrificial call. 


xIv. 
Father, mother, sisters loving, 
Weep ye not his early doom; 
Sill your hearts with sweet reproving, 
For he fille a hero’s tomb. 


AV. 
Brother, you, who still are wielding 
Sword of Freedom, hail you well! 
Sul. defiant, never yielding 
Aught of all for which he fell. 


wV?. 
When propitious Heaven, having 
Wrought its ends, our land shall save, 
Kindred hands may join in waving 
Laurets o’er his honored grave. 
ven, 


ae ne GRD tr cn 


THE ITALIAN NOVEL, MARC" 
VISCONTI. 


Many are apt to regard Italian literature 
as aithing of the past. They place it in 
the same category with the Classics of 
Greece and Rome, or side by side with 
Mat brilliant group of literary gems to 
which the Castilian proudly points as the 
bequest of Cervantes, Lope de Vega and 
Calderon, but to Which so few have been 
added in the long ages since their days. 
When allusion is made to the literature of : 
that soft tongue, which in its modern phase 
we hear only as the megiium of the artistic 
music of the opera, | are few minds 
which do not instantly recur to the days of 
Ariosto and Tasse, Petrarca, Dante and 
Boccaccio, or of the astute and subtle 
Machiavelli. . Some indeed, mindful of 
that bastard drama, which it suited ne 
other tongue so well to adorn, and which 
couched itself so readily in the natural 
melody of the Tuscan, are at no loss to 
recall the names of Metastasio, Goldoni, 
Verdi, and their brothers in that art. In 
times very near to us, the writings of such 
mon as Alfieri and Bilvie-Pellico cannot fgil 
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to make us acknowledge that all the glory 
of Italian litarature does not linger in the 
distant corridors of medieval times, that 
the light of to-day’s sun is shining upon 
the thinkers of that fair land with some at 
least of the brightness with which he 
illumines those of English lineage. But 
with the almost feminine softness of him, 
whom Austrian dungeons had becalined'| 





genius, the thoughts of statesmen, the kind- 
ling utterances of song im a garb of such 
splendour and grace that none could fail 
to recognize their power and dignity. It 
was from this source that the vanguard of © 
English thought first drew the lesson that 
a new era was dawning upon Europe, that 
the time was eome, when new modes of 
thought, a new civilization and fresh prin- . 


into the peace of a martyr, the great mass leiples were to find their expression in new 


of humankind can have little affinity. Fresh ! 
from the sunshine of freedom, with their 
manly vigour undiminished, they read his 
sad tale with pity indeed, but scarcely 
with sympathy. As for Count Alfieri, 
proud, impetuous, austere, with a mind 
cast in the mould of the haughty Patrician 
of ancient Rome, and with passions as hot 
asa feudal baron’s, his temper, his char- 
acter, the type of his genius were so little 
akin to the time in which he lived, that it 
seems almost an anachronism to rank |.im 
among the modern writers of Italy. But 
there is one class of writers, who have 
redeemed the mixed race of Latin ant 
Lombard from the shame of pointing back 
to medieval times, when the world asks 
for the latest productions of their language 


rich enough in genius to claim the meed of | 


foreign praise. A noble array of Novel- 
ists come forward to prove the title of their 
beloved Tuscan tongus to a place among 
those languages, which can boast a con- 
nected, living and growing literature. We 
claim, it is true, a glorious Jiterature as our 
heritage, in common with English speech 


languages adapted by nature to their utter- 
ance. When Geoffrey Chaucer, fresh from 
eonference with Petrarca and Boccaccio, 
went back to England to pen his Canter- 
bury Tales in the native dialect of his 
eountrymen, England took her first step 
forward in the race for literary honour. 
Before that day Italy had alreadyin Boiarda, 
Palci, and others, her budding literature ; 
and her first bloom had supplied her with 
the works of Ariosto and Dante. A Mock 
Hereic, such as Tassoni gave ber in his 
| Rape of the Bucket, has scarcely been even 
| attempted in English literature, if we ex- 
| eept the Rape of the Lock, cecidedly 
| Pope’s best poem, as a work of art. The 
| burlesque in Fielding’s Tom Thumb is so 
, broad, that there is ne trace of the Heroie 
visible; and we can really find nothing 
else approaching the nature of this de- 
scription of poetry in the annals of early 
English literature. Even the soaring Muse 
of Milton appears to be indebted for the 
|eonception gf his great poem on the origin 
| f Sin to the Divine Comedy, and for his 
chaste and beautifal Comus to the Italian 











and English law. But, noble and justly} Masques. If, in later times, the writers of 
honoured as that literature is, we cannot, Italy have mot altogether kept pace with 
in this matter, boast vety much over the |the rapidly increasing variety and scope 
Italians. They, too, possess a rich, a varied, lof English authorship, we must look for 


a cherished treasure in the many pages of 
dead and living princes of the pen, the 
chosen of the Muses... While the Norman 
French was still the written language in 
England, and the scorned Saxon remained 
the badge of a conquered people, in Italy 
the Tuscan tongue had long emerged from 
the night of medieval barbarism, had left 
the ungraceful and inflexible language of 
the old Empire te its barrem rule over the 
disputations of Schoolmen, the decrees of 
Councils and the petty studies of Acade- 
mies, and had entered upon the nobler 
mission of clothing the imspirations of 





\the cause in the cramping influences of 


enslaved religions and political thought. 
A eonstant and unavailing series of strug- 
gles for liberty has stifled the voice of 
genius, and clogged the efforts of national 
energy so long, that her writers were left 
in the beginning of the present century the 
sole privilege of painting the manners of 
the past. But here, in the only field of 
labour in whieh their genius could move 
unimpeded, they have succeeded so well, 
that the English is perhaps the only nation 
which they have not excelied. 

Ineited by the world-wide fame of Walter 
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Scott, sotne of the best writers of Italy,,where to be seen, of a fervent spirit of 
eager to redeem their country from the re-| Christian faith, a deep and abiding sense 
proach of having buried their literary} of God's over-ruling Providence. 

genius in the storied past, undertook to} Of the three Novelists, whom we have 
emulate that prince of the art of romance, | mentioned by name, the Marquis Manzoni 
transporting from beyond the Alps many|and Thomas Grossi are of Milan; Gue- 
of the excellences which charmed the|razzi is a Tuscan. Their spirit is very 
world with that gifted pen; and in the| different; and this difference in temper ex- 


novels of Manzoni, Grossi and Guerazz 
s 


and triumphant success. 


i, tends, in a great measure to their respec- 


we have the evidence of their complete|tive styles. A gentle and kindly feeling, 


full of gratefulness to God and charity to 


There is no country in Europe, which the failings of humanity, animates the 
has produced a body of fictitious literature Milanese novelists. The Tuscan sees the 
so near akin to the modern novels of Eng-| worst side of the human heart, and de- 
land. To those of Walter Scctt, indeed, spises his fellow-creatures with all the 
the resemblance is marked; and Manzoni,}®rrogance of a true cynic. Exaggerating 
in particular, without losing for a moment}the evil that is in man, his dark and 
the originality of the true man of genius, gloomy spirit looks upon allalike with sus- 
has so thoroughly imbibed that great Mas-|picion and disdain. We turn sadly from 
ter’s spirit of self-identification with the|the contemplation of crime and wrong 
past, poetical affinity with all that is lovely| which his indignant hand points to our 
in-nature, together with a fervent love for| view, to gladden our hearts with the bright 
the pure, the unselfish and the noble in| pictures of love and trust, which Manzoni 
man, that his novels may be safely set be-] and Grossi, overflowing with “the milk 
side the master-pieces of the Magician of|of human kindness,” delight to paint. 
the North, as the works of a kindred spirit,} Manzoni’s principal and most acmired 
2 worthy brother rather than a successful| work, the “ Betrothed,” has long been fur- 
imitator. He excels in descriptive and|nished to the reading public of this coun- 
narrative power. whether it be his wish|try in an admirable translation, and is 
to bring before our vision one of the| readily accessible to those who have ntt 
picturesque scenes of hisown sunny clime,| yet enjoyed its deeply interesting pages. 
or to put us in possession of the promi-| They are fortunate in having so choice a 
nent incidents in a long chain of events| feast awaiting them. The varied adven- 
necessary to his story. His narrative never!tures of Renzo and Lucia, the vivid pic- 


flags ; his pictures of scenery never weary 


;| tures of the famine and the plague of 1629 


and, when he pauses to point us to somejand 1630, the noble and self-sacrificing 
striking scene which breaks the continuity | characters of the “good Archbishop,” and 
of his story with the tide of strong emo-| Father Christopher will well repay .the 
tion, he rises at once to the dramatic| time spent in the perusal of this entertain- 
power which the occasion demands of him, | ing work. 

and reveals a latent energy, of which the| We are ignorant as to whether there, at 
softness of his diction and the tenderness|this time, exist any English versions of 
of his fancy elsewhere had made us en-| the remaining works of Manzoni, or of any 
tirely unaware. His heart is always with|of the writings of Grossi. But we con- 
the down-trodden, but cheerful and virtu-| sider it highly desirable that the reading 
ous peasantry; but he paints’ the condi-| classes of this country should learn to ap- 
tions 6f men simply as he finds them; and | preciate and enjoy tlie fictitious literature 
there is no appearance of a disposition to|of modern Italy, as well as the modern 
indulge in invective, ne sign of the bitter-| type of romances which Germany has so 
ness of the radical spirit. His style is} lately begun to produce, and much rather 
copious, but easy, simple and marked byj|than the unreal and inawkish sentiment, 
a sustaine’ and quiet dignity, revealing a| the blinding glare, the glitter and tinsel of 
lofty tone; while his diction possesses ajthe modern French school of writers. It 
rare grace and elegance. More than all,|is with this view that, prizing, as we do, 
and better than all, are the traces, every-|the simple truth, the touching earnestness 
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of the Italian Novel, we purpose to unfold 
the IJntreceto, or plot, of Grossi’s novel, 
“ Marco Visconti,” to comment in passing 
on its excellencies, and eccasionally to ex- 
tract from the work some striking. scene, 
calculated to display the peculiar genius 
of the author. Our outline will necessa- 
rily be such as is barely ‘sufficient to ac- 
quaint the reader with the tale of the 
novel. To be enjoyed es a. work of art, it 
must be read in the glowing words ia 
which Grossi has clothed the tale. 

The author intrudaces us to that romantic 
age when ali Europe lay under the spell 
of Feudal Law, a time of strife and wrong- 
doing and ignorance, but bright with many 
a tale of knightly worth and woman’s 
truth, of devoted self-sacrifice and princely 
loftiness of soul. The Fourteenth Century 
is brought visibly before us; and, passing 
barbican, portcullis and® drawbridge, we 
seem to tread the long galleries of its feu- 
dal castles,end gaze with familiar eyes 
upon their lofty towers end massive walls: 

The scene is laid, in the territory of 
Milan, of the barons of which Marco Vis- 
conti is among the wealthiest and most 
powerful. Bice (a pet name for Beatrice, 
and pronounced Beechy), the heroine of 
the story, a lovely, gentle and refined young 
lady, is the only daughter of the Count Del 
Balzo. She tenderly loves Ottorino, a gen- 
tleman of noble lineage and ef an open 
and henourabie character, already re- 
nowned for his valour and conduct in the 
field. He, in tarn, has given his whole 
heart to the Lady Bice. But he has a 
rival, whose pretensions to her favour are 
large indeed. This is the powerful Marco 
Visconti, a great lord of the Milanese,a 
little advanced in years it is true, but a 
warrior-prince and no mean personage in 
Italian history. He had been a suitor to 
Ermelinda, Bicé’s mother, preyious to her 
marriage with the Count Del Balzo; and 
now transferred his affections to her daugh- 
ter, who greatly resembled her. But the 
affections of Bice had been already given, 
and he consequently made but little pro- 
gress in his suit. Jealous of her prefer- 
ence for Ottorino, he was anxious to find 
some method of preventing their union; 
but, being busiéd elsewhere with the ardu- 
ous part which he sustained in the politics 
and*wars of the eountry, he entrusted to 


Vor, XXXVITI—18 


one Lodrisio, an implacable enemy to Ot- 


torino, the task of contriving some device 


which should achieve the separation of the 
lovers. This commission gave Lodrisio 
the opportunity of gratifying his hatred to 
Ortorino; and in executing it he passed 
beyond the limits assigned him by Marco 
Visconti, giving to his employment even a 
blacker and more disgraceful character 
than it already had. Instead of confining 
himself to the task of preventing the mar- 
riage of the lovers, lie used the assistance 
of hired brigands to effect the seizure of 
Bice and the imprisonment of Ottorino. 
We will briefly relate how he found the 
means todothis. Ermelinda, Bice’s mother, 
knowing as well the love of Marco Vis- 
conti for her daughter as the impossibility 
of its being returned because of her at- 
tachment for Ottorino, was anvxious to 
establish her happiness and unwilling to 
compel her to give her hand to one she 
eculd not love. Fearing, however, that 
Visconti would punish Bice’s: persistent 
refusal with some injury to their family, 
such as was very frequent in those times, 
she consulted with her husband; and it 
was decided that the lovers should at once 
be married secretly. It was done: and 
the villain Lodrisio soon became aware of 
it. The marriage was celebrated in the 
Count Del Balzo’s private chapel; and 1m- 
mediately afterward Ottorino and Bice 
rode, with a retir.ue of a few followers, to- 
wards a feoff of Otturino’s family, called 
the Little Castle, where Bice’s parents 
were soon after to join them, that they 
might together enjoy the bridal feast. The 
cavalcade, arriving at Gallarate, a town of 
the Milanese territory, stopped undet a 
large tree to rest fora time; and here it 
is that Lodrisio carries into effect his per- 
fidious design. A courier rides up at full 
speed with a letter for Ottorino. It is from 
Marco Visconti, who entreats Ottorino to 
join him immediately at Castle Seprio. in 
the neighbourhood, as he. wishes to confer 
with him on matters of great importance. 
Outorino is in doubt what to do; Bice dis- 
suades him from going so soon; and he re- 
mains long irresolute. But, determined by 
arguments of.interest. and. expedizncy, he 
at last decides.to go:. and; bidding his 





young bride_to. wait for him there, as he 
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would certainly be back in three hours at 
the most, he departs with the same courier 
who had brought the fata} letfer. Accord- 
ing to the snare taid for him, he falls into 
the hands of ruffians lying in wait, and is 
carried away a prisoner and shut up in a 
tower of the eastle of Binasco, a feoff of 
the house of Visconti. Meanwhile the 
hours pass by, and poor Bice, with strain- 
ing eyes, gazes in the direction in which | 
Ottorino is to return, but sees nothing of | 
him. But, see, yonder comes the courier | 
who brought Visconti’s better: he ae 
brings some message from her lord. He} 
does indeed come to feed hope with the| 
first of a long series of lying yeveuntued.’ 
He tells her, that Ottorino, perceiving now | 
that it would be impossible for him to leave, 
Seprio before the next morning, had dis-| 
patched him with an escort of six men to ac- 
company her immediately tothe Little Cas-| 
tle, that lre had sent her word to be of good: 
courage, and the next morning would find | 
him there without fail. Bice beiieves it all ;} 
it is already late, and the night is dark; the 
weather is bad; and not a single person is 
to be seenon the rcad. Bice goes forward 
with her escort, and when they have ad- 
vanced some distance, they perceive not 
far beyond them a confused mass of men; 
a great outcry is heard,.accompanied with 
tae sound of blows. The trembling Bice 
is told, that this disturbance is caused by 
an assault of robbers, who are indeed al- 
ready beaten and put to flight, but that it 
will be safer to take the road through the 
neighbouring wool. Alarmed and per- 
plexed, she allows them tu conduct her 
whither they will; and, instead of going 
to the Little Castle, the traitorous escort 
bear her away to the Castile of Rosace, 
which is the property of Marco Visconti. 
Arrived with her maid Lauretta at Rosate, 
not doubting for a moment that she is in 
her new home, Bice seats herself comfort- 
ably in a bandsomely furnished room, and 
after making her toilet, gives audience to 
the Castellan; Pelagrua. This Pelagrua is 
one of the basest of men, addirg ingrati- 
tude to cruelty and pecfidy. fer he has been 
indebted to the family of Bice for many 
favours. But ke has consented to become 
the tool of Lodrisio in his infamous design, 








and bas undertaken to keep this unfortu- 


nate young lady in close custody in the 
Castle of Rosate. The scene wiich en- 
sues between this desperate villain and the 
imprisoned lady, we make ne apology fo: 
giving in full, as it eonv:ys a fine impres- 
sion of her tenderness as a wife, and he: 
dignity asa lady. 

He knocked at the door for admittance. 


~ 


nod of assemt, bade hirh enter. The door 
opened, and Pelagrua appeared. With his 
black velvet 


Lanvretta, in obedience to her mistress’ 


eap in his left hand, he came 
forward making obejsance with his head 
reverently bowed. Pelagrua (if the reade: 
takes any interest in his personal appear 
ance) was a man of about fifty years, of 
medium height, with limbs dry and flesh- 
less; his cheeks were so pale and livid 
that nothing in the world could haye given 
them colour or changed, their hue. 
grey 


eyes, which were black and gleaming witi 


A pair 
of heavy eyebrows overhung his 
an insolence which agreed but ill with the 
apparent hamility of his face: eyes fuil ot 
an untameable fefocity and pride: eyes o! 
a fiendish aspect, which would have given 
the lie even to the look of a holy hermit. 
On coming in he endeavoured to assume a 
meek manner, but kept glancing rapidly 
from right to left with his wicked eyes, 
which seemed to shun the gase of others 


‘like a robber who fears being caught in the 


-He 


knelt upon one knee, and bowing low, said 


act of stealing. drew near to Bice, 
to her: 

** Deign, my lady, to accept the homage 
of your faithful vassal, the warder of the 
Little Castle.”’ 

“ Has he then entrusted to you the keep- 
ing of this his domain 2?” 

“Yes, my lady; it is thus I ara enabled 
to hope for the honour of entering the 
presence of the illurtrious and gracious 
lady, the sovereign spouse of my noble 
lord, to whom I have vowed fidelity and 
obedience for the residue of my life, as, 
thanks to his kindness, 1 was always ac- 
ceptable to him!” 

Then said Bice: “ Arise.” 

Pelagrua obeyed, and she continued : 

“ My lord and husband has chosen for him- 
self his retainers: I cannot but be always 
and entirely pleased with hisevery choice.”’ 
Laying aside, then, the tone of ceremonia! 
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dignity, with which those forms of hom-) 
age had been satisfied, the young lady as- 
sumed a manner more unconstrained and 
informal, and asked him: 


“Tell me now, Castellan, do you think 
he is likely to delay coming much longer? 
Have you heard that he is gone to Seprio?”’ 

“Tam aware of it, and I know also that 
they who escorted ‘you hither have but 
poorly executed the honourable service 
which was allotted them; but give it no 
thought, my lauy; leave ittame. I know 
how to make them remember—” 

“No, no,” interrupted Biee. “I do not 
wish them to experience any harm on my 
account. This 1 expressly command you. 
All that they have done, they have done 
with good intent, in obedience to their lord 
and mine. And if perhaps--if they have 
—transcended the limits—come, I do not 
wish, if they have done so, to say a word 
more !” 





‘* How?” exclaimed Peiagrua, with a 


would any one be sucha madman? I can 
hardly believe it. I have only spoken of 
their uapardonable stupidity in having lost 
the road; but if however—if any wretched 
fellow—whoever he may be, in a sad plight 


79 


he is! 
“Oh, as for that,” cried Lauretta, “I 
promise you, that the daughter of the 


Count Del Balzo was never so annoyed—”’ 


But the words were checked in her 
mouth by a severe and reproving glance 
f-om her mistress. The false Cascelian, 
pretending to be greatly shocked, said to 
Bice, with a voice which seemed almost 
choked, partly in wrath at the suspected 
lack of respect, partly in reverence to the 
lady who commanded him not to take any 
notice of it: 

“Permit me, my lady; it is for the 
honour of the castle—think if your noble 
spouse should ever hear—think of all, 
think of me; permit me to ascertafn who 
was this wretch—and I assure you—” 

“] have already commanded that you 
speak no more of this,” said the bride of 
Ottorino, with a resolute and dignified air; 
and then, immediately changing this man- 
ner for a more affable tone, because she 
observed that rogue abashing himself and 


\speak with him. 
zesture of wonder and scorn—* how?! 








feninins in silence as if thoroughly em- 
barrassed and mortified, she added : 

“That which, I ask you is, how muct: 
longer will Ottorino delay his arrival ?” 

“Tf you knew,” said Pelagrua then, with 
a face which seemed full of penitence, “if 
you knew how it grieves me that the firs= 
tidings which I have to announce to my 
lady are not tidings calculated to produce 
instant joy!” 

“ What udings have you?” asked Bice 
with trembling anxiety. “Do you know 


jof anything that has happened ? 


“A courier arrived from Seprio a few 
moments befo.e you came,” replied the vil- 
lain, “and reportathat he cannot return at 
all to-day.” 

“At all to-day? and what important 
business keeps him there all day? and the 
courier? did he see my husband before he 
lefi? did he speak with him? and what 
did he bid him say to me? Come, cause 
him to come to me at once. I wish to 
I wish, I say, to speak 
I wish to speak at once witli 
the courier, do you hear ?” 

“If you will permit me, I can tell you 
all, because the truth is the messenger— 
to make him come here—. He spoke with: 
my lord before taking the road, and le/t 
him in the castle in company with Lupo 
and one of your father’s retainers, who 
came back since last night; they are ali 
well and safe, and he says that you must 
be of good courage, and, as soon as he can 
get rid of some business affairs which kee) 
him there, he will fly to you.” 

** But when ? when did he say he would 
return ?. Any laterthan this evening, is it?’ 

“ Oh, yes, oh Lam sure that he will come 
without fail this evening.” 

“But is he sure that he told-him so him- 
self? Come, summon me at once this 
courier. Go: I am not used to repeat a 
command so many times to my vassal.”’ 

Pelagrua made a low bow, bending his 
shoulders submissively, as if asking par- 
don for his offence, and retired. 

Having received a positive order to pro. 
duce the courier, Pelagrua first instructed 
one of his ruffians how to act in order to 
deceive the ill-fated lady. When he was 
prepared to act the part assigned him, 
Pelagrua brought him into the lady’s pres- 


with him. 


a 
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ence. At the first step which he made in) who had persistently declared to the Cas- 


entering the room, the pretended courier 
feigned to stumble, and came forward roll- 
ing like a boat from side to side. This ill- 
conditioned fellow was a one-eyed bravo, 
with red hair and beard, and a great slash 
ucross his face traversing the forehead 
down through the nose into his left eye. 
Bice was afraid of him, and rose from her 
seat; but Pelagrua approaching her with 
his usual attitude of respectful humility, 
told hé@® that this man was a good fellow, 
but he had one fault, which was a habit of 
drinking too much, and that le was just 
then a little tipsy. Pelagrua had adopted 
this expedient, that he might prevent Bice 
from asking too many questions about Otto- 
rino, and that he might not permit that 
rascal too close an acquaintance with his 
share in this villany, lest he should some 
day reveal it. He had merely instructed 
him to appear intoxicated, and this part 
he played to perfection. 
however, with questions, but could get no 
other reply than that he had seen Ottorino 
at Seprio, that he was well, and that be 
would arrive at the Little Castle that even- 
ing or the next morning to a certainty. 
Bice was completely deceived ; and, be- 
coming more and more disgusted with the 


fellow’s sottish condition, she signed to,the | 


Castellan to march him away. She then 
gave orders to Pelagrua to send a trusty 
man on horseback to Castile Seprio to bear 
a letter from her and to return with a re- 
ply ; to whieh she added that three hours 
would suffice for him to go and return, and, 
if in ‘hat time he brought back no letter, 
the Castellan should account to her for his 
failuretodo so. The Castellan replied with 
a bow, that she should be obeyed, and went 
out, draggingafter himthe pretended courier. 

Meanwhile the parents of the unfortn- 
nate Bice left Milan at the time appointed 
for their visit to the Little Castle, and tra- 
velling rapidly, reached that place in a tew 
hours. 
no bride and bridegroom there; nor could 


‘the retainers of Ottorino give any account 


of their master. Among the vassals and 


the peasantry of the neighbouring country 


gathered there to see the newly married 


pair, thinking them just arrived, .here was 
fortunately a Jester called Tremacoldo, 


> 


tellan that before leaving the Little Castle 
he must have speech of the Count Del 
Balzo. This Tremacoldo was often-in the 
Palace of the Count on festival occasions, 
and had there played upon the lute and 
improvised songs many times. He was 
well known to them all, and was an 
especial favourite with Bice and Ortorine. 
On his way to the* Little Castle, where he 
was to sing and plny during the bridal 
feasts, the Jester had boughtof an armourer 
It was 
at this place, it will be remembered, that 


of Gallarate a handsome poniard. 


Ortorino left Bice, when he set off toward 
Sepno. When Tremacoldo was brought 
into the presence of the Count Del Balzo, 
he wore this poniard on his person, and 
the Connt immediately recognized it as the 


same which was worn by a certain Riciar- 





Bice plied him, | 


To their great alarm, they found | 


dino, one of the two esquires who. were 
'escorting Ottorino ur d his bride to the Lit- 
tle Castle. To the questions which the 
'Count and Ermalinda put to him, Trema- 
| coldo replied, informing them in what way 
| this poniard came into his possession. 
| From this they inferred that the escort 


A ' 
i given to Bice had been attacked and dis- 


;armed, and that, if such were the case, 
| Ottorino and Bice were taken away by vio: 
lence. Their distress at this supposition 
so greatly moved the pity of Tremaeoldo 
that he immediately conceived the gener- 
ous resolve to make every possible effort 


to discover the whole secret of this affair 





of the poniard and the fate of Ottorino and 
| Bice. In this design the Count Del Balzo 
| and Ermalinda encouraged him with entrea- 
ties arid with promises of a liberal reward. 

Tremacoldo, like all of his profession, 
was a man of great dexterity and sagacity, 
and had ready accéss to all sorts of places. 
He was thus peculiarly well-adapted for 
an undertaking of this kind. He repaired 
at‘ once to the armorer of Gallarate, 
from whom he had bought the poniard. 
From him he ascertained tbat it had been 
given him, with other petty things of the 
sort, by a kinsman of his, the vassal and 
agent of certain nuns who lived at Rescal- 
dina, that this kinsman of his had received 
those thangs as his*share of the booty ob- 


tained by pillaging some horsemen in the 





night, whose persons and whose subse- 
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. 
quent fate'were equally unknown to him, 
except that they were made prisoners. This 
kinsman Tremacoido sought out; from him 
he learned of the night attack upon Bice’s 
escort, of Ottorino’s having been made a 
prisoner in going to Seprio, and of the 
seizare of Lupo, a trusty esquire whom 
Bice had sent to Seprio. Tremacoldo 
saw at once to arrive at a thorough know- 
ledge of this mysterious affair there was 
2.0 better way than to speak face to face 
with this Lupo, who was a friend of his, 
and the son of the Count Del Balzo’s fal- 
eoner. It was necessary first to obtain his 
liberation, and this the sagacious Trema- 
coldo effected by good management. They 
then together went at once to Milan to re- 
fer the whole matter to the Count Del 
Balzo and his lady, whe had returned 
home, after passing three unhappy days at 
the Little Castle. But Lupo could give no 
account of what happened to Bice and 
Ottorino, because he was taken before 
reaching Sepria, his eyes bound and him- 
self hurried away to the prison from which 
Tremacoldo reseued him. Lupo, however, 
in his account, mentioned the incident of 
the letter from Marce Visconti, after re- 
ceiving which Ottorino had ridden off to- 
ward Castle Seprio. Ermelinda, to whom 
Viseonti’s love for her daughter was well 
known, could hardly doubt her having 
been seized by him. Fully satisfied that 
Marco Visconti was at the bottom of this 
mystery, she summoned Lupo to speak 
with her apart, and asked him if he would 
undertgke to bear a letter privately from 
her to that great lord. This he readily 
underteok to do, and departed immedi- 
ately with the letter. 

- While the friends of the unfortunate 
young lady were thus bestirring themselves 
9° discover the‘nature of the plot by which 
she and her husband were lost to them, 
Bice was undergoing still greater suffer- 
ings. Lodrisio, kept constantly informed 
by Pelagrua of all that passed, and de- 
signing to terrify and cajole the imprisoned 
lady into forgetting Ottorino and yielding 
to the desires of Marco Visconti, rode to 
Rosate in the evening of the twentieth 
day after the time of Bice’s entrance with- 
in those ill-omened walls. He is informed 


4 
that her mind is always preyed upon by a 


gloomy and restless humour. To quiet 

this disposition, he could think of no other 

mé@thod than that of keeping alive in her 

the hope of seeing her husband soon again. 

This Pelagrua managed to do by writing 

her letters in the name of Ottorino, whose 

hand he counterfeited with great exactness. 

Bice received them, read them and valued 

them greatly, thinking them genuine. In 

this way he completely deceived her; brit 

he felt that such artifiees must answer only 

for a time, and he feared every day that 

her eyes would be opened to his perfidy, 

and that she would then. give way to all 

the pasions of despair and perhaps die. 

This discevery, littl as he knew it, had 

already been made; and it was the des- 
pair induced by a knowledge of her true 
condition, which ha so affected the health 
of.the deceived lady. The wife of this 
base man, unable to see so pure and lovely 
a creature betrayed and deceived without 
feeling compassion for her fate, had con- 
veyed between the leaves of a rose which 
she gave her a little note, in which she 
informed her that the letters pretended to be 
written by Ottorino were in reality forged. 
Pelagrua then stated te Lodrisio that he 
had despatched a courier to Marco Vis- 
conti to hint to him the condition in which 
Bice was; but that Visconti had written 
him in reply to interfere no longerin what 
concerned Ottorino, thereby clearly inti- 
mating his intention to interpose no {ur- 
ther impediment to the magriage, the 
the actual consummation of 
which was as yet unknown tohim. But 
Lodrisio, even with this intimation of Vis- 
conti’s desires, persisted in his original 
design, impelled principally by his hatred 
of Ottorino. 

On that very evening Bice, now pale and 
languid through the powerful influence of 
grief, was leaning upon the parapet and 
watching the Jast rays of the setting sun. 
Overcome at last by the sad thoughts whic! 
thronged to her heart, she turned away 
ftom the window, and threw herself 
wealily upon a seat, exclaiming: “Oh, 
Lord, my torment is too great!” 

At that instant the sound of a lute is 
heard, and a sad strain is borne to the ears 


marriage, 





by Pelagrua that Bice has been ill, and 


of the prisoners, which seems familiar. 
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Soon the notes are heard more distinctly, 
and Bice whispers to Lauretta: “It is the 
prelude to the Swallow. But stop: .tlie 
song itself is begun.” They then hear 
distinctly, though a little subdwed by the 
distance, the plaintive and touching song 
called the “Wandering Swallow.” It is 
Tremacoldo who sings it, and Bice at once 
recognizes his voice, and is inspired with 
new hope. There is one at least near her 
whim she can trust; and, if she can only 
see him and speak with him, some of these 
terrible doubts which distract her mind 
will at last be resolved. Whilst she is re- 
counting to the horror-stricken Lauretta 
the means by which she discovered that 
they were betrayed,a knock is heard at 
the door, and Pelagrua’s voice is heard 
calling to Lauretia, that a gentleman has 
arrived, who brings news of Ottorino, and 
wisbes to speak with her mistress. They 
refuse to admit any one; and as the door 
is locked inside with a strong bolt, feel} 
secure against intrusion. 

But Pelagrua and Lodrisio, without the 
Sjightes: scruple, admitted themselves by a 
secret door concealed in the wall. Lau- 
retta, covering her face with her hands, 
shrieked loudly ; but Bice rose with dignity 
and turning to them, said with an air and 
voice replete with ealm majesty : 

“Castellan, I perceive you have mis- 
taken the room. It is the wife of your 
lord, who dwells here.” 

The indignation and the sense of danger 
which possessed her, brought back much 
of the energy which she had lost through 
grief and sickness. Hercheeks were once 
more tinted with a rosy hue; her eyes 
once more sparkled with the light which 
shone in them before these sad days. The 
villains who had plotted against her hap- 
piness weré at first abashed and discon- 
certed. Lodrisio, addressing her with a 
respect which was at that moment quite 
sincere, attempted to excuse his intrusion. 
But Bice, whose suspicions of foul play are 
now made certainty by the presence of her 
husband’s deadly enemy, soon gives him 
to understand that she is no longer to be 
deceived, that she knows well enough that 
she is in his power, and that her only trust 
now is in the. protection of God. He ex- 





cites her attention by appealing to her af-| 


fection for Ottorino, whose safety, he as- 
serts, it is in her power to secure. He 
then endeavours to persuade her that the 
marriage at Milan was invalid, and that 
she is at liberty to marry another, and in- 
forms her that she is at Rosate, in the 
castle of Marco Visconti. At the sonnd 
of this name the poor young lady faints in 
the arms of her maid, and the two villains 
are forced to cease their persecution for a 
time. 

In the mean time Lupo, entrusted by 
Ermelinda with a letter for Mareo Vis- 
conti, dad reached Florence, where that 
powerful baron then was; and, having 
gained admittance to his presence, had de- 
livered the letter, He was kindly received 
by Marco, under whose banner he had 
fought at the battle of the Adda and else- 
where; and, when he told his name, was 
recognized by him as having once been 
Ottorino’s armour bearer. When Erme- 
linda wrete to Visconti, she was under the 
impression that the disappearance of the 
newly married pair was entirely the work 
of his Sealousy and passion; and in her 
letter, after informing him of their mar- 
riage, she entreated him by the love which 
which he once professed for her, to restore 
them to their bereaved friends. Marco. 
was greatly affected by this letter. Though 
entirely ignoranr of the plot by which Ot- 
torino and Bice had Jost their liberty, he 
was much distressed at the grief of Erme- 
linda, could not bear to think that he was 
suspected of having contrived and directed 
this diabolical stratagem, and yet felt that 
he was in a measure responsible for what 
had happened, because of the confidence 


which he had placed in Lodrisio. Early 


the next morning he toek horse, accom- 
panied by Lupo and tw@esquires, and rode 
day and night toward Milan by the way of 
Lucca, revolving in his mind, on the way, 
many suspicious circumstances which Jed 
him to believe that Lodriso and Pelagrua 
were at the bottom of this iniquity. At 
this thought the blood boiled in his veins, 
and he swore to avenge upon these fellows 
the infamy they had endeavoured to bring 
upon him. At last, reaching Milan, he 
sent his esquires to his own. palace, and 
went on foot with Lupo to the Count De} 
Balzo’s house, to learn what he could 
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from Ermelinda, and to justify bimself to 
her, whdse respect he so highly valued. 
He confessed to her that he had indeed 
given an order, when leaving Milan, that 
Ottorino should be made away with; but 
declared that the seizure of Bice had been 
etleeted entirely withort his permission. 
He promised to institute a -vigourous search 
for Bice and restere her to the arms of her 
mether, to find Ottorino also and reunite 
the young bride and her husband. He then 
returned with Lupo to his palace, and tak- 
ing horse, they rode away at a gallop to 
Rosate. Lodrisia, 
ignorant of the Viscount’s having come to 


meantime, was not 
Milan by the way of Lucea, nor of bis be- 
ing actually on the way to Rosate. Prompt- 
ed by a devilish spirit of cruelty, he wrote 
to Pelagrua that all was discovered, and 
that he must at once put to death his two 
captives. But the courier who was sent 
with this letter fell into the hands of Marco 
Visconti just as he reached the castle. 
Pelagrua, however, had already divined 
what Lodrisio’s instructions would be; and 
knowing that Viseonti would goon be 
there, and that it was his interest to bury 
in eternal oblivion every trace of his vil- 
lany, he had Bice and Lauretta conveyed 
to a dark, damp room under the castle, hop- 
ing that they would soon die there of ter- 
ror and starvation. 

Marco, arriving at the castle, rode im- 
mediately to the Castellan’s quarters and 
told the person whe came to the door that 
he wished to speak at once with Pelagua’s 
wife. She came out with a child in her 
arms, answering to his inquiry for her hus- 
band that he was not at home. To her he 
showed the intercepted letter, and drew 
from her a fall confession of all she knew. 
He sent her up to Bice’s former room to an- 
nounce to her that she would soon be free; 
and, while the woman was gone, he dis- 
patched a courier to Rice’s parents to bid 
them came at onee to Rosate. The wo- 


man returned, full of terror, to inform the 
disturbed and anxions Viseonti, that neither 
Bice nor her maid were to be found. .Pas- 
sion at this new yillany at first deprived 
him ef his powers of reflection; but 
presently it occurred to his mind that there 
was a secret passage which led into those 
Through this he made the Cas- 


FAORS. 





tellan’s wife conduct him: they passed 
through roomh after room, but saw not 
a living soul. Near the lamp, which 
was still burning upon the table in Bice’s 
room, was a Bible, open at the thirty-fourth 
chapter of Jeremiah; the leaves seemed 
wet with recent tears, and several passages 
were marked with a slight dash. Marco 
read them, and was inspired with new 
hope that she would yet be found alive. 
In another chamber there were evident 
traces of a conflict, an Overturned table, 
broken glasses and vases, and bed-curtains 
torn to pieces. As they moved forward in 
their search, the Castellan’s wife stumbled 
upon a rumpled veil in a dark gallery, 
whick gave them some idea of the direc- 
tion taken by those who had removed tlie 
young lady and her maid. Finding that 
there were many subterranean chambers, 
Visconti: summened workmen to break 
open the deors one after another. Un- 
der one of these rooms Tremacoldo was 
He had been taken while endea- 
vouring to get aecess to Bice; and those 
had pinunged him this 
wretched place to die there. Encouraged 
by having freed one of the victims of 
Pelagrua and Lodrisio, the men appeared 
to ply their levers and pickaxes still more 


found. 


miscreants into 


energetically. After some time an esquire 
announces to Marco the arrival of the 
Count and Countess Del Balzo. At this 
moment a cry is heard: “She is here! she 
is found! she is found!” 

“Ts she alive?’ asked Marco from the 
midst of the crowd which is pressing f®r- 
ward to thé spot. “She is dead,” replies 
a voice from the place to which all were 
gathered. She was not, however, dead as 
yet; but, being quite insensible, she was 
borne away from that terrible place in the 
arms of two esquires, Lauretta: following, 
kissing her cold cheek and weeping over 
her. She was carried into the room of the 
Castelian’s wife, where the medical man 
of the castle putting the flame of a candle 
before her lips, discovered that she still 
breathed, though very slightly. Lauretta 
and the Castellan’s wife doing all in their 
power to restore her, at last succeeded in 
bringing back warmth and life in her body. 
Marc®é then became anxious to ascerjain 
what bad become of Ottorino, He learnt 
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from the Castellan’s wife that Lodrisio had 
let fall bints in her presence of his being 
shut up in the Castle of Binasco, upon 
which he immediately rode away to liber- 
ate him. 

At last Bice opened her eyes, and gazing 
in Lauretta’s face, seemed to recognize 
her,and spoke. Lauretta explained to her 
that they were free, that her mother was 
in the castle, and that, as soon as she was 
sulliciently recovered, they would go home 
with her. But Bice had been so often de- 
ceived, and had become so hopeless, that 
she believed her to be only trying to com- 
fort her, until she heard the voice of her 
mother from the next room calling out in 
great grief: “Alas, my daughter!” With 
her head upon her mother’s shoulder, the 
pSor young lady wondered in silence at 
this change in her fate. Beginning at last 


I will find myself alone in the hands of 
the Lord, | prayed one thing of him; for 
the love he has borne me, for his eternal 
welfare and mine, 1-prayed him that he 
would bring no one to account for what I 
have suffered.” 

Just before she died, Maree Visconti re- 
turned, btinging with him Ottorino, whom 
be had released from his confinement in 
the Castle of Binasco. he was then 
speechless; but she fixed her eyes lovingly 
upon his face and placed her hand in his, 
then drew it gently away, showing it to 
him and nodding towards her mother. The 
monk understood her meaning, and said to 
Ozxtorino: “She wishes to tell you of the 
wedding-ring which she has given to her 

nother, and which you are to reeeive from 
her.” Bice smiled and nodded her head. 
Then Ermelinda gave it to him, and he 





fully to realize it, weak as she was, she 
exerted herself in her joy to kiss and 
caress her mother. Her father also pres- 
ently came into the room, and by his 
presence added to her satisfaction. But 
still she had not seen Ottorine, and knew 
nothing of his fate; and this source of 
distress clouded her happiness even in 
that moment. 


All that day, in spite of the physician’s | 


prescriptions, Bice grew worse; and it was 
soon evident that she could not live many 
hours. Her only hope was that she might 
live long enough to see her husband once 
more. Toward evening, perceiving that 
she could not live much longer, she asked 
for a confessor, and passed some time’alone 
with a worthy old Benedictine. “ Listen, 
my daughter,” said he on leaving the room, 
“ Ottorino has not yet arrived, but we ex- 
pect him to be here before daylight.” She 
was much truubled, and cried: “ Ottorino! 
my husband! oh, my dear husband! Oh! 
that the Lord would grant me this merey! 
oh, that I might see him before I die!” 
A little after sunrise she called them all 
around her bedside, drew a ring from her 
finger and gave it to her mother, saying: 
“It was given to me in your presence, the 
symbol of a union, which though it cannot 


kissed it tenderly. The monk then gave 
| him her last message; but, seeing his eyes 
east down and marks of hesitation in his 
mznner, he took him by the arm and asked 
| him solemnly, if he would promise to ob- 
serve this her last request. “Yes,” said 
| he, “T promise it.” Bice, unable to speak, 
thanked him with a look of heavenly 
sweetness. A few moments more, and 


her spirit had passed away to a happier 
world. 

Her guilty persecutors, whatever retri- 
bution the other world had in store for 
them, did not both meet their just reward 
in this. Pelagrua, it is true, was hurled 
headlong from a window of the Castle by 
Visconti himself, who was roused to the 
highest pitch of indignation by hearing 
from the wretch’s own lips an account of 
the atrocities which this gentle creature 
had suffered at his hands. Lodrisio, how- 
ever, escaped the wrath of Marco by a 
new infamy. He secretly denounced him 
to his kinsman, Azzo Visconti, Lord of 
Milan, as having plotted to wrest from him 
the lordship of Lombardy. Having been 
active in some such design himself, he 
was able to produce letters in Marco’s own 
handwriting, and other doecnments, which 
substantiated his declarations. For this 


last here, will be renewed in heaven. If| double treason he was rewarded and taken 


you ever see him again, put it in his hands, 
that he may some day show it to me. And 
telBhim also, that in this solemn moment, 
awed by the thought that in a little while 


into favour by Azzo, while Marco was 
secretly stigmatized as a felon. 

This is a sad tale; and the fate of Bice 
leaves on the reader’s mind a deep impres- 
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sion of how much-sorrow the wicked have 
it in their power to produce on earth: but 
the impression is a just and truthful one, 
and teaches the inevitable presence of 
Sorrow in a world into which Sin, has 
entered. The tale of Romeo and Juliet, 
too, 1s sad: but our greatest poet has not 
felt it too mournful for his pure and lofty 
spirit to descant upon; and he has em- 
bodied it in strains which touch the heart 
with sweeter emotions than any which 
comedy can produce. If there is atime to 
laugh, there is also a time to weep: and 
what saith the Preacher? Sorrow is better 
than laughter: for by the sadness of the 
countenance the heart is made better. 


err nnn EES 000 





IMITATIONS OF HORACE. 
LY IL PENSEROSO. , 


I. 


Tell me, O friends, what is glory ; 
Tell me the title to fame. 

Who shall win honour in story ? 
Who, an immortaliz’d name? 


Fame is the poet's creatien; 
He shail deliter the palms: 
Ages with long acclamation 
Follow the great he embalms, 


But must our songs only render 
Homage to things past away ? 

Or must the glow of their splendour 
Dim all the lights of To-Day ? 


Have no more laurels been planted 
Since those Maeonides twined, 
When with Pelides he chanted 
Herves whom Time has enshrined ? 
Do we no genius inherit? 
Have we no life-giving bard, 
Worthy to honour his merit— 
Chivalrous, brave BeaurgearD? 


Bad I sweet Campbell’s clear numbers, 
Had | a spirit of fire, 


But I may not with rash finger 


Strike Hohenlinden’s bold string : 


Pensive | listen and linger, 


Calling on others to sing. 


I. 


Daughter of Jove, the omnipotent Sire, 

Pallus Athene, to sages of old, 

Oft thou didst wisdom celestial inspire, 

Whence we have drawn the chief trea- 
sures we hold. 


Greece, of philosophy birth-place and 
home, 

Yields me the flowers I gather to-day. 

Horace his garland so fashioned at Rome; 

Truth is eternal and cannot decay. 


Never to man hath the Deity given 

Aught that 1s beautiful, precious or rare; 

Aught that is good, but to him who hath 
striven, 

Won at the price of his labour and care. 


If thou wouldst heaven propitious to thee, 

Then let thy worship to heaven be paid; 

If that thy friends true and constant may 
be, 

Constant to them be thy service and aid. 


If to the honours of State thou incline, 
Benefits large on the nation bestow : 

If by thy virtue alone thou wouldst shine, 
Toil to do good to mankind here below. 


If from the fruits of the bounteous earth 

Gain thou desirest, then till thou the soil; 

If by thy herds thou seek treasure and 
worth, 

elerds then and cattle must claim all thy 
toil. 


If to win freadom and peace for thy land, 
Warlike ambition has kindled thy heart, 

Learn by obedience how to command, 
Bron.zed by exertion and practice of art. 


If for the body thou seek to obtain 
Power and pliancy at thy control, 


Then would the theme that now slumbers | Labour and action the body must train, 


Waken the chords of my lyre. 








Moulding an instrument fit for the sou}. 
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) was the heir, 1 was disinherited. At that 
CASIMIR UHLDOM. time I did not yet know whether he had 
acted badly or not, but [ called him a secoun- 
EXTRACT From Tae “ Stupigs” OF ADALBERT | dre] and determined to go forth into the 


STIFTER. wide world. It seemed to me at that pe- 


riod an easy matter to become a comman-— 
derand a great captain, like Wallenstein 

[Nore py rug Traysator.—The Eloi. and the rest of them in the Thirty Years’ 
ing translation was made several years War. I left the house with the little sum 
ago. When the volume of “Stifter’s Stu-| which the law-gave me and offered my 
dien,” from which this extract is taken, services to the Brandeuburger. I offered 
first appeared. ‘The artistic simplicity of 
Stifter’s style is the great charm of his 
writings, a charm which is in great dan- 
cer of being lost in a transfer to a foreign| They wished to thrust me into the rank 
language, and the tramslator regrets that/and file, or put me into a military school, 
as the original is no longer at hand he has land I could stand neither. And so I kept 
no Opportunity at present of revising. his 
work beyond the correction of a few Ger- 
manisms and the modifications of a few 
expressions. ] ing in the sunshine, | went over into 
France. I thought that 1 would lay my 

“ You called mea while ago the gentlest hopeful sword at the feet of King Lewis. 
human being that you ever knew,” said the | Many a day did I wander through the 
Colonel. “I must acknowledge that it did strange land and the strange language, un- 


my soul good to hear you say so. You | tl one evening just as a quiet rain was 


Translated Jrom the German. 


them to the Elector of Bavaria, and to the 
Elector Palatine, but without success. 


on, and one day, when every wave of the 
beautiful Rhine was gleaming and glanc— 





are the second person on this earth that) falling from the gray sky, [ entered the 
: ° . = rcitvo er} ‘ ime 1} 
ever said so. Of the first, who livéd years |Sloomy city of Pris. At that time I did 
and years ago, I will tell you hereafter, |2°t entertain the least conception that 
y p ‘ &.,. . as he Te ee 
You will then see that this good opinion ef T could fail. [understood but little of the 
me which you two entertain is dearer to|!@mguage, and did not know a single hu- 
me than that of all other beings in the |™au being in the city, but yet I pressed on 
world. But tothe matter, Have you never and was brought before the king. He ask- 
beard of one Count Uhidom ?” ed me what I would learn first, and I an- 
“Do you mean the notoricus Casimir swered ‘the language.’ He smiled and 
Uhldom 2” said that he would remember me. I now 


‘ . . . 7T ; vs > -ad > e © Oo Cc t 
“Lam that notorious Casimir Uhldom.”;commenced to learn the language and to 


« You?” wait for the answer of the King. When 

“Yes, I. Gamester, brawler, spend—|™y money failed and-I only had one soli- 
kh s x : 

ee ' eos of 1 left st 

thrift—and now such as vou have known|‘@ry piece of gold left, I thought I .must 

needs go to a gambling house in order to 





me for several years.” ‘ 

“No, that is impossible. While I was win more. I knew a house of this class. 
still going to school indistinct but stravige | It stood in a long street which was always 
reports of the Count were bruited about.” beautifully illuminated at night, and until 

“ They are perhapstrue; I was not good then I had only known it from the exterior, 
Much that I was, [ was in a better sense | When evening came on again I went into 
than people knew of. They were too well the stgeet and looked at the house again 
acquainted with the evil that was in me, from without. Just then a carriage drove 
of much good and'some evil, and the very | B#St me up to the house and spatiered me 
best of all they were wholly ignorant; and with mud from the street. It stopped un-- 
I have been made what I am almost whol-| der the gateway, the door was thrown open 
ly by distress. Listen to me awhile. When |@nd a handsome dressed man alighted, and 
my father died I was sixteen years old,| went up the stairway, witha servant behind 
my brother twenty. During the whole|him carrying a box. I went through the 
time he had always been the better, I the | gateway, too, ascended the steps,on which 
worse. Now when the people had come | Statues were standing, and entered the 
together and the will was opened, he too saloon, where people were running about, 
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and looked on a while. Then I walked 
up, laid my gold piece on a eard as I had 
seen others do, and after some time they 
pushed several gold pieces over to me. I 
was not very much surprised and staked 
again. I did not know the game—only 
that cards were always laid down, the same 
two quiet words were always spoken like 
the pendulum of a tower clock, amd that 
people were pushing gold pieces to and 
fro. When at last the man at the upper 
end of the table had closed his box I had 
several handfuls of gold in my pocket. 
Meanwhile midnight had passed. I went 
home and poured the mohey in my eap 
The 
next day | panted tor evening to come. 
Wher the candles were lighting a strange 
gentleman came and said that he would 
beton me. At that time I did not under- 
stand what this meant, and took every 
thing very easily. On this day I won as 
before, and the next day I won egain. I 
soon learned to understand the game, and 
tried by degrees to guide and control it. 
Several men joined me and tried to exor- 
cise fortune into their circle. 
to win. 


which I had thrown upon a chair. 


I continued 
My losses, when I lost, were in- 
significant, and my prosperity became af- 
fluent. I now went through the streets 
dressed in fine clcthes with a hat and 
plumes, the finest horse in Paris was mine, 
and three of almost equal beauty stood in 
my stables besides. My cloak was like 
that of a duke, and my small sword had a 
diamond hilt. At that time I should have 
played false if I had knowh how to do it. 
My friends and companions at play brought 
me to the people, who lived in the great 
palaces which I kad only seen from the 
outside before; they paid me compliments; 
the girls were kindly disposed towards me; 
I loved splendor and learned the ways and 
manners of the place. When only men 
were present I tried to get up quarrels with 
them, and ten braved it in the duello; for, 
except at cards, I spent most of my hours 
in the fencing saloon. So my gambling 
life went on. Once, however, a tall, pale 
man, whom I had always avoided, and to 
tell the honest truth, whom I had always 
feared, said that I was nothing but a raga- 
muffin who lived on his profession of va- 
grant. He had said this to me; I made 
him no reply, but went two days afterwards 


to M. Armaud Pelton, who was at the time 
President of the pauper commission, and 
gave him everything that I had in gold 
and ornaments and clothing, as well as my 
horses and trappings. I kept back only 
one hundred Louis and a miserabie gray, 
which I had bought the day before. 

OR the afternoon of that day I challeng- 
ed the pale man to single combat, giving 
him no reason whatever; but when I had 
run him through the shoulder I held up my 
receipt from M. Pelton, before his dim 
eyes and shoated who I I thought 
he was dying and was well satisfied with 
the thought. But he did not die. TFT renew- 
ed the acquaintance many years after, and 
esteemed him very highly as I have reason 
to believe he did me. . As J left the duel- 
ling ground | ¢anght up on the end of my 
sword another piece.of writing, which had 
been sent me by the King, and which as- 
signed mea poor place in the army, and 
threw it away. I now hated the King, 
and found out that my proper place was in 
the German Imperial army. When the 
sun rose on the mext day I was far, fa® 
away from Paris: 


yas. 


he shone in my face and 
I was riding on my gray nag towards Ger- 
many. 1 had ona shabby leather jacket, 
On the 
enth day I passed the Ruine again. They 
said | must have been a terrible spend- 


and in it a hundred Louis. sev- 


thrift to have come down from riches to 
such a sad plight, but I laughed, looked 
into the dark green waves of the Rhine 
and would not believe that I could fail. 1 
found that I had been on the wrong path 
and must now enter upon a new one. 
Therefore I determined to callout an army 
like the Duke of Friedland, and to reeon- 
quer the lands which the King had torn 
from us. Just then it occurred to me that 
when I should make my entry in Paris as 
a general, perhaps a girl might look down 
from the very same window at which I 
had formerly stood with her and been so 
delighted, when she called me her dear 
little count, 1 was heartily ashamed of that 
childish period and its aims and efforts. 
But when two years had passed away, 
amd my new plans had not been accom- 
plished, I began to serve from below up- 
wards in our army. Now time moved 


more slowly, and labor was rewarded only 














hairbreadth by hairbreadth; but from am- 
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bition, because nothing else was left me, 
I performed my new duties well, in order 
that 1 might outstrip the others, and sur- 
pass those who were myequals. And so, 
‘in the course of time,I reached my twenty- 
sixth known 


It 


so happened then that an uncle died, the 


year, and became better 


among the commanders of the army. 


Jast of our relations, and left me a consid- 
erable property. Atthe same time, too, I 
fellin love. Al! my dear Doctor, many, 
many years have now passed, and—for- 
give me the words which I shall utter—l 
Was just as enthusiastic as you are, | was 
in hatred of enemies 
and love of friends, I was justas energetic, 


just as extravagant 


and, at bottom, just as good-hearted as you 
are. Look ye, I have often thought I 
must drag all the stars down to me, and 
carry all the continents on my finger. So 
I opened my heart wide, and suffered the 
feeling to enter, and revelled in it. But 
before I returned to consciousness I was 
betrayed. A friend and confidante, whom 
I had sent to make proposals of marrfage, 
Fed her to the altar himself. Idetermined 
to follow him to the estate whither be had 
Then I 
changed my mind, and resolved instead, 
to. kill myself. 


brought her, and there stab him. 


In our building there was 
a long narrow passage, such as the pas- 
sages in barracks usually are, and be 
tween the wiudows stood large pillars. 
When night had come on, and my com- 
rades were asleep, I took a rifle, which 1 
had loaded in the evening, went into the 
passage, and placed myself in the shadow 
of the pillais, so that the men who some- 
After a 
while, when [ heard.nothing stirring, I put 
the muzzle to my throat, and stretched my 
toe to the trigger. But I must have done 
jt awkwardly, for | heard a crack, and the 
ball grazed my shirt button, when sudden- 


times passed might not see me. 


ly a private of our squad, who had spied 
me out, and tor fear, had crept nearer in 
the shadow of the wall, sprang suddenly 
up, struck the barrel from my throat, and 
whispered, “ Count, Vil say nothing about 
it, but you must not do that again.” I was 
about to fall down on tny knees before the 


man, so terrified was I, and so confused. 


I said that 1 was very much ebliged to 


him, aad would'give him a quantity of 





dz *,and never breathed a word of it to 
any human being. I now dismissed these 
thoughts, and went over to the other side: 
that is, I cared about nothing, and allowed 
no evil to make an impression on me. I 
likewise determined to squander the in- 


heritance which I had received. 


We now sate many a night tagether— 
many friends and lively fellows—and by 
the bright light of the candle, with the 
loud hum of voices, the estate was dissi- 
pated. Six years passed, and I was again 
as poor as | had been before the death of 
my uncle. At last war commenced, and 
those who had till then remained together 
in one house, in one city, parted company, 
and were often separated by intervening 
countries. I was over thirty years of age, 
and matters began to take another turn. 
Life in the field was often quite serious, 
and many a night, when 
freeze passed 


desolate 
sky, I was 
mournful over the world, and mournful 
over everything. 


the 
through the 
Everything was yet to 
come that my life had promised me, and 
yet the greatest part of my life was already 
over. Sometimes my mother came to my 
mind—she who had long been dead, with 
her beautiful blue eyee—sometimes the 
brook of our meadow, and the beautiful 
willows beside it. So time went on; we 
made no great conquests, and thie enemy 
made none either. 


It was in Westphalia that I learned to 
use a remedy for my soul’s good, which I 
first commenced as a jest, and have con- 
I 
would gladly advise you, too, to apply it, 
Doctor; for I believe that I have become 


I 


consists in writing down your present life 


tinued in earnest up to the present day. 


+ 
t 


all that I have become by this means. 
—all thoughts and occurrences, just as 
they come—and then sealing it up in an 
envelope, making a vow not to open and 
read the writing until three or four years 
have passed. An old soldier prescribed 
it, laughingly, in my presence, to a young 
lady who was just at that time steeped in 
love-sorrow, and said that it had a very 
I joined in the 
laugh, and thought to myself that I would 
try the thing too. And how often have | 
not, since then, blessed the man in his 


good effect in such cases. 





money. He took the money on the next 





grave for saying it, and the chance which 
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I 
went very zealously to work, and spent all 
the spare time given me in writing down 
whatever thoughts happened to be passing 
through my head, and what my plans were 
for the future. I made the things very 
prettily, folded all the pieces of the same 
size, and wrote on the outside ths respec-: 
tive dates. 


made him say it at the right moment. 


In the encampments, where 
they often caused me considerable incon- 
venience, I still carried the sealed packets 
about with me. 
one—which was after a lapse not of three, 
but of five years, because I had been sepa- 
rated a while from my’chattels—I was ly- 


When I opened the first | 


demned me; and so I became, contrari- 
wise, in the midst of war and bloodshed, 
a milder being. I do not know whether I 
should have become so at any rate, by the 
increase of years, or whether it penetrated 
my heart deeper by means of those writ- 
JT commenced, too, in the course of 
time, to practice in life what I had learned 
to think in spirit. Look at this chain, 
Doctor, which I put on to-day, because I 
consider this interview with you aS @ so- 
lemnity. It is a witness of what I say. 
Once, at the risk of my own life, 1 saved 


ings. 


that of a thousand enemies whom our men 
T 


a 


were on the point of cutting to pieces. 





ing on iny couch wounded, deprived of all’ 


necessaries, with no friend, n 
my side. 
when I had made them give me the pack- 
age, and when I opened and read it, 1) 
laughed and cried almost in one breath, 


zer -at 


for everything had turned out difterently | 


from what I had imagined; much was 
better, many things worse, but everything’ 
more earthly and real than my fancy had 
painted it; my views were matured and | 
ripened, and I felt the most passionate de- 


sire to write them down in a new pack 


age. Paperand lead pencil were handed me 


from the leather bag which lay under my 
bed, an I wrote the whole night on the) 
pillow by my head. Ah! I did not know 
then, becattse it was the first packet I had | 
opened, that I should feel thus every time. 


Yes, even in the case of that which I was! 


writing down with suca haste and fervor. 


It is remarkable, Doctor, that as old as 


I was, I did not form a method of think-| 


ing, speaking and acting until I undertook 
this employment; for I have been able to 
Jearn from writing and books only in my 
late oldage. Then I had scarcely time to 
urgent points. 
often wrote on my knees, often on a drum, 
er against the trunk of a tree. I have 
since then seen terrible battles—I have 
seen human blood poured out like water. 
I distinguished myself, as they said: that 
is, I helped in all these things; but a pack- 
et told me afterwards, what I felt then, 
and my feelings were far better than the 
‘distinction—the feelings which I had to 
suppress in order to do my duty. 
packet blessed me, many a packet con- 


write down the most 





I | 


Many a’ 


undertook to rescue them because | could 


o sympathi+/ not endure that so many human beings, 
It was past midnight) 


who had incurred no guilt, should be 
killed like dumb beasts, which, to be sure, 
| do not offend us, but are, notwithstandi 

necessary to our subsistence. Betwixt 
the balls of both parties I settled the con- 
ditions of the surrender, and brought back 
the written agreement on horseback to 
our ‘commander, facing the draw n sabres 
,of our squadrons. ‘They were only taken 
_prisoners, and the king exchanged them 
‘subsequently. A few years before I should 
have given the command myself to strike 
home, and should have considered it a 
‘heroic act. The thousand men sent me, 
| n.any years afterwards, the choicely orna- 
mented weapon which yon have seen 
‘hanging up yonder in my oak cabinet; 
the hilt of the 
sword, which is so beautifully set in sil- 


their king himself added 


ver; and the Emperor, when the news of 
his ears, 
presented me with this chain, which I 


the occurrence was3 brought to 


now have on.” 


After these words, the colonel pause:| 
awhile. He arose and advanced into the 
room. He removed the manuscripts which 
were still lying on the table, and locked 
thera up again. At last he letdown’ the 
green curtains, which he bad drawn up 
before. I thought thet he did it because 
the sun seemed to be advancing towards 
us. Then he seated himself again by me 
and said, “I will now tell you the end of 
my life’s history. Years passed away 
again, but the one ever faster than the 





other, and I beeame by degrees a colonel. 
I was wounded again, was pensioned 


off, 
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and received permission to go where | 
pleased. Upon one of my marches I had 
seen a fair valley, which lay between high 
mountains ; thither I removed myself and 
my chattels, in order to remain there. 
There I commenced to: collect the books 
which you see here, and the paintings, 
whose style IT had learned in the Nether- 
lands to understand and to love. Many of 
them have cost me dearer than you can 
thimk, and I have often regretted that I 
have spent, on my own pleasure, so much 
that would fall to others afters my death— 
but be that as it may. In that valley my 
pockets became more and more like each 
other, until, in my old age, they were abso- 


lutely uniform  Isettled down in a house| 








with her bonnet on her head, and her 
wrapping still on, I resolved to honor and 
to spare her, as well as my heart was able. 
I did not touch her hand, I suffered her to 
go about the house and lived with her asa 
brother. When she gradually perceived 
that she might direct and arrange every 
thing as she pleased, and that no one made 
any objections, when she asked me on my 
return from the chase—for I still went out 
hunting occasionally—how this and that 
thing stood, and how she should do it; I 
saw that the plant, “confidence,” was 
growing up. in her—and by its side stil! 
another; for her eyes shone with content, 
and so her sow became lost to her, unti! 
she existed only in me. It was only a de- 


of my own and Jaid out a garden behind! spised woman that said to me these words, 


it, in which my plants grew, which I love 
because they do the will of God in inno- 
cence.” 

Here the colonel paused awhile again 
and then continued: “I mentioned, at the 


beginning of our conversation, a human) 


being, who was the first to say I had a 
good heart, as you are the second and I 
promised that I would tell you of this per- 


son, in order that you might see how much | 


both of you delighted me by this opinion. 
This being lived with mein the vailey—it 
was a woman—my own wife—and I would 
like to tell you something more about her; 
that is, if you do not grow tired of listen- 
ingto me. I do not know whether she 
Was better or werse than a thousand others 
af her sex. I have known too little of the 
rest—but one excellence® she kad above 
all that live, and this was that I loved her 
very dearly. It often seemed to meas if 
her body was mine, as if her heart and 
her blood were mine, and as if she were 
to me in the stead of all other beings in 
the world. Ihad become acquainted with 
her on the Rhine, where she was hardly 
treated by her relations. When I had 
made my arrangements, I brought her over. 
She had not loved me, but had gone with 
me. On ous marriage day, as she stood 
among her kinsfolk as a trembling bride, 
she looked into my eyes as if she sought 
true-heartedness in them. I brought her 
to my house and gave her on its threshold 
a kiss, which she did not return. When I 
saw her sitting in the parlor, on my chair, 





‘How I thank God that you are so kind— 
so very, very kind’—and yet do praise from 
my superiors, no joy of victory had ever 
before gone so deep into my heart, as the 
words of that despised woman. And when 
many years had passed after this first, when 
her courage and confidence had inereas- 
ed, when she could rest assured in my 
firm conjugal love and honorable regard, 
she was stillas meek asa betrothed virgin, 
and as attentive as a handmaiden—for this 
was just her nature—and of that nature, 
what happened afterwards, was but a ne- 
cessary consequence. Inour region, many 
snow-capped mountains ang blue peaks 
towered aloft; behing our house were roar- 
ing mountain streams, and woods in which 
no one walked for months and months. A 
desire to explore all this region came upon 
me, and onee I made the request that she 
might accompany me occasionally, when 
I went to look for strange alpine flowers, 
or sketched a tree, a stream, a rock, for at 
that time I commenced to learn drawing 
and practised it frequently. As was her 
way, she readily consented, and so she of- 
ten walked with me among towering firs, 
by the side of brawling brooks, or over 
hard rocks, and she was still fairer and 
more blooming in the neighbourhood of 
the mountairs than she ‘was at home. 
While I sketched, she used to sit behind 
me, cracking nuts, or arranging the moun- 
tain flowers, which we had gathered, into 
a posy, or chatting with her dog, which 
was likewise our constant companion, and 
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which she often carried over the rough 
places, or setting out our afternoon’s Junch 
from my wallet. Often she woald sit near 
me and ask what was the name of this and 
that stone, and why this and that flower 
would only grow in the shade. Thus, in 
the course of time, what was at first only 
courtesy toward me, became her pleasure 
and delight—indeed she became stronger. 
for as the sun ripens the flowers, berries 
and fruits of the forest, so it was also with 
her, until her lips and cheeks glowed like 
a child’s, and she could follow me with 
the heavy alpine shoes, which 1 had had 





made for her, on the high mountain up to 
the margin of the ice, and cowld look down | 
in transport upon the regions where hu- | 
man beings earry on their occupat.ons, of | 
which no sign could reach our eyes. I was 
highly delighted, and so was she. 
no doubt fated to be so, in order that all 
might be fulfilled. _Oo you know what is 
called among the high mountains a woods- 
canal? You can hardly know what it is, 
because it is not used here where there 
are only broad, gentle slopes. 
ter made of trees, in which the wood 
which has been felled is carried down 
sometimes with water, sometimes without. 
Sometimes they are fastened to the ground, 
and so run down the mountains, sometimes 
they are extended like bridges over valley 
and defiles, and they ean be filled at plea- 
sure with snow water, sothat the logs may 
be pushed on. One very fine September 


day, my wife begged me to take her with | 


me to the mountains again; for she had at 
Jast borne mea child, a little daughter, 
and had remained with her three years at 
home. I granted her wish joyfully; she 
got ready, and the same day we had been 
so high up that she could pluck a few 
sprigs of edelweis and stick them in her 
bennet. On our return home, we went 
some distance astray, for the similarity of 
the cliffs and the defiles misled us. We 
descended into the rubble of a sand-bed, 
whieh was entirely strange to us, and we 
did not know whether it would lead us 
into the valley or stop short at a precipice, 
and leave usthere. The latter was really 


the case; for as we were turning round a 
rock, we saw suddenly an atmosphere blue 
before us; the path stopped, and opposite 





' 


It is a gut-| 


us we saw the pale pink light from a chalk 
cliff, against whieh the ray of the sun, 
which was now quite low in the sky, was 
shining. However, just such a gutter as I 
have been deseribing, went from the spot 
where we were standing to the cliff. I 
was a little frightened and looked round 
for my companion; but she seemed to be 
quite rejoiced at the discovery of this con- 
nection, and we went about to examine 
whether the gutter was in good condition. 
and could bear two persons. That it bad 
been but recently used we could see from 
the plain traces of wood which had been 
felled and carried off, (at the point where 
it was fastened to the rock) ; forthe trough 
bad been recently rubbed, and the bloeks 
and poles were still lying about, with whieh 


|the logs are usually rolled along, and the 


It was | Y°rY foot prints which bad énticed us 


idown into the bed of the rubble, seemed 


to proceed from the same cause. Just at 
the moment, while we were considering 
the matter, we heard a neise froma side 
ditch, the existence of which we-had not 
previously observed,a crackling and break- 
iug, as of footsteps—and sure enough, af- 
ter a few seconds, a man came forth, wliom 
our first glance recognized as one of those 
wood-cutters, whe carry on their laborious 
occupation in the mountains. He carried 
a leather bag and a cooking dish; in his 
hand he kad his climbing-irons, which he 





had taken off,and his mountain staff, which 
has a long skaft and at the top of it an 
iron point with a barb. He was frighten- 
'ed whem hs saw us, because he did not 
[expect to find human beings here. But | 
‘told him that we had lost our way, and 
ithat we should like very much to know 
-whether the gutter was passable and coulc. 
serve two personsas a bridge. ‘Of course 
it will do,’ he answered ; ‘a moment ago 
all my comrades, five in number, passed 
over; 1 was forced to turn back, because 
I had forgotten the “ish at our fire. They 
are waiting on the cliff for me. You will 
hear them immediately.’ After these words 
he gave a cry in the high tone of the moun- 
tain halloo, and they answered from the 
other side, so that the echoes rang again. 
The effect was almost beautiful, especially 
as the evening was gathering around us. 
I now propoted that we should go allthree 
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of us together over the channel. He con- 


sented and said that we had better put the to descend into the abyss; for I could not » 


lady in the middle. He then placed the! 


alpine staff, so that I held it before and he 
behind, and my wife held on to it, as if to 
a railing. She insisted on carrying the 
little dog herself. So we went upon the 
bridge which looked in the evening twi- 
light like a mere’ line. [ heard, as we 
were walking on the logs, only his steps 
with his hobnailed shoes; her’s [ did not 
hear. When we were stilla short distance 
from the end of the gutter, the wood-cutter 





said, in a low voice, ‘sit down,’—at the | 
same moment [I felt that the staff became 
lighter in my hand—I looked suddenly} 
around—and think of it! I saw him alone. 
A horrible thought came to my mind, but 
I knew nothing more, my feet ceased that 
moment to feel the ground. The firs vi- 
brated up and down like the lights in a 
chandelier--and then [| knew nothing 
more.” 

Here the colonel stopped speaking and 
kept silent awhile. I thought at first that 
he only wished to compose himself, but 
when I looked at him more closely, I saw 
in the dim light, that tears were coursing 
over his white beard, and that he kept very 
quiet, so that I could not observe it. My 
heart was full, and I too could net say a 
word, but now I knew wly he had let 
down the curtains. I would not disturb | 


the modesty of the old man, and did not 





look athim. Afier awhile he passed his 
coat sleeve over his face and beard, and) 
then continued his narrative calmly. ' 

“She lay below crushed. Silently sac- 
rificing herself, as was her wont, witlout; 
one sound,’ lest sie might bring me into | 
danger; she had plunged downwards. | 
Not even the wood-cutter had guessed her} 
situation, until she let go the railirg and | 
commenced to cluteh at the air with her, 
hand. Then he called to her to sit down, 
but it was too late. Something like a 
white cloth, he said, had passed before his | 
eyes, and then he saw me alone. I, too, | 
tottered before his eyes, and should like- 
wise have fallen, had he not given me a, 
push by which I was thrown the few re- 
maining steps forward, and so fell at the 
end of the gutter, among the wood which 
lay there, and which had been brought 





over during the day. When I awoke again 





from my swoon, I demanded, passionately, 


imagine that she was dead, and thought, 
‘who knows—perhaps her consciousness 
has‘returned, and she is just beginning to 
die.’ But meanwhile night had eomé on, 
I found myself lying by a large fire, and 
several wood-cutters were standing and 
sitting round me. By my entreaties and 
my premises, still more, however, by my 
commencing to clamber down in the dark, 
they were moved to make the attempt to 


|pass down over the cliff. Wood-cutters 


from other places had come up, for this 
was a sort of rendezvous, and they sat by 
the fire, warmfng themselves and listening 
to what had taken place. One recollected 
this way, another that by which it must 
be pcssible to get down, but it was still 
impossible, and the whele night was spent 
in fruitless endeavours. At last, after I 
had looked a thousand times to the hea- 
vens, the trembling stars grew pale, and 
the faint grey of morning was in the air. 
Now that we could see better, we really 
succeeded, by the aid of ropes and poles, 
in getting down to the bottom. But we 
did not find the spot at first, and it was 
not until the sun was shining almost 
straight down into the valley, that we dis- 
covered hier. There luy a heap of white 
garments*near a juniper bush, and under 
them were the mangled limbs. It was 
impossible: trom such a height no human 


being can fall and retain even a breath of 


life.” The gutter hovered above us as thin 
asa straw to our view. We came nearer, 


and just think, the little dog was sitting 


| upon the clothes, alive and almost unin- 
jured. My wife had probably held it up 
|duriug her falland thus saved it. But it 


must have become mad during the night, 
for it looked around with terror in its eyes, 
and bit at me when I approached’ the 
clothes. I suffered one of the wood-cut- 
ters to shoot it, because I was forced to 
leave my wife’ soon, although I wished to 
save the little animal. He held the gun 
obliquely, so that he might not touch the 
corpse, and the little dog fell with scarce 
a motion of a paw. I now stooped down 
and tore of: the white boddice she had on, 
but her shoulder was already cold, and 
her breast was ascoldas ice. O! sir, you, 
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cannot measure that—ao! You do not yet 
know what it is, when the Body which has 
been so fong your heart’s own, still has on 
the etothes which you tianded to itin the 
morning, and is now dead,and can do no 
more than beg you innocently to bury it.” 


flere the Colonel paused ageia, and tren 
wontinwed :- 

“And so we did. Through the plece 
where the brook had its narrow issue, 7 
had her brought out of the valley, ead ar 
rived towards eon at my touse. Remror 
had already spread abroad the mishap. 
Severa: persons were standing on the 
street where [ lived, and good friends 
tried to pat me in e carriage and bring me 
away entil afl was over. Bat T thougke 
that that was contrary to wedded trotk, 
and I remained by her. It was not until 
the werren came to wash and shroud Ker, 
F left the body and passed by the servarts’ 
hall inte the room towards the garden 
where my chitd was. I took the little 
girl by the hend, led ber by the back wey 
into the street, put her in a catriage, whtecl: 
my friemds had erdered up, and had her 
carried to en acquaintance at e distance, 
that the child méght mot see what was 
taking place, ard recall the scene at sonre 
future day. When they called me, I went 
back inte the room where the people were 
collected, and touk a Seat. She lay in ker 
white dress upon hor bed, ard the carpen- 
rer folded up his black rule and weat out. 
Towardsevening the coffin came, which, 
singular to say, hed teen found ready- 
made of the right measure, and they leid 
her in her log and narrow reeting plece. 
When, by degrees, the carious had depart- 
ed with the rest, end I was almost alone, | 
went up te ler, folded her hands differ- 
ently from the way im which the womer 
had doe it, and laid some of her pet 
flowers, which were still standing there, 
around her pure, motiotitess head. Then 
i sat down, and kept my seat. Hours dnd 
hours passed by. [ thought of the old 
nation of the Egyptians, how they em- 
balmed their dead, and why they did jit. 
i did not have any wax tapers lighted in 
her room, and no black hangings put up, 
buf the windows were open, and fresh air 
poured in. On the first evening there was 
a multitude of beautiful lamb-hke clouds 
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in the sky, and the only light which en- 
tered the room wes a soft rose-light; and 
at night, when the lamp was burning, 
there were white roses on her furniture 
and her clothes, and when those in the 
side chamber beyond kept quict and 
prayed, because they were afrald of the 
corpse, I settled her pillow,because her face 
began ta fall tewards one side. The second 
morning she was buried. The bearers 
came, and I went with them. A crowd 
was standing in the church-yard, and the 
person addressed them. They then put 
herin the ground, and threw eclods upon 
ker. When everything was over, and a 
strange vacuous etmosphere relied over 
the old woods behind the houses, [ tried 
to go home. On the fields sloping towards 
the hagel trees they were plowing anid 
sowing the winter grain. I went through 
the garden where the autumn leaves were 
falling, imto-the quiet, quiet house. Inthe 
room the trestles were standing in the 
sarve order in whick they bore the coffin, 
but she was not there. I seated myself in 
a comer, and remained seated. By the 
window steed ker work-table still,and I 
did wot opem the covers of our chests. 
‘How many spuricas, contemptible things,’ 
thought d, ‘the world will present to my 
eyesoaly her, only her mo more.” And 
as it continued quiet so long, 'so very bong, 
end the servants, from respect to me, 
talked in low whispers without, the door 
was opened awkwarily, and my little 
daughter came i, who had returned an 
hour before, and had not ventured to leave 
her chamber. The bud ef the rese which 
had gust been buried was upon her mouth, 
and the eyes of her moter were in her 
head. Ard as she came forward timidly, 
and saw me sitting there se, she asked, 
‘Where is mother? I said her mother 
had gone that morning early to her father, 
and would net return for a right tong, lone 
time. When stre tried to contre! herseli 

nt my bidding, as she had beet accus- _ 
tomed to’ do; end yet the faint fines of 
weeping would draw together on her little 
face, 1 sratched h@& to me'and wept my- 
self nearly wo death. Then the sun shone 
as it doés every day, and the grain tat 
they liad tilled im the autumn, grew; tlie 
brooks ran through the valleys—only she 





alone was gome. And as I contended 
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during that season with God, | found no- 
thing left me except to make the fism de- 
teymination to become as good as she was, 
and ta:act as she would aet, were she still 
ative. Look ye, Doctor, | imagined at 
that time that God needed an angel in 
heaven, and a good man on earth~and 
lence it was ordained that she must die. 
] had a white block of marble placed on 
her grave, on which stood her name, the 
plaee of ‘her birth, and ber age. Then | 
remained along time in that region, but 
ihe mountains and I were no longer in 
sympathy, and the paths about the mea- 
dew hights were so bare that | took my 
thitd and went away with her into the 
world. I went to yarious places, and at 
each one I tried to make my litte dangh- 
ter learn by degrees what would be good 
for ber. I forgot to tell you that my bro- 
ther had written to me before, that I must 
come to bim, because he was so sick that 
lre eould not undertake the jowmney to me, 
and that he had to speak to me abont very 
necessary and important matters. I went 
to him, when I gave up my house, and for! 
the fist time since our father’s death 1 
saw the hights about the castle, and the 
willows by the brook. He acknowledged 
to me thas he had defrauded me, and said 
he would now willingly make it good with 
that which was left. 1 .did not avenge 
myself. He stood im the hall before me— 
a man touched by the finger of death. I 
did not reproach him, but took from the 
ruins of the property, the accounts of 
which he showed me, the smallest portion 


WATCHING ANJ WISHING. 
BY CHARLOTT® BRONTE, 


Oh! would I were the golden light 

That shines aroupd thee now, 

As slumber shades the spotiess white 
Of that unclouded brow ! 

It watches through each changeful dream 
Fhy features’ varied play ; 

It meets thy waking eyes’ soft gleam 
By dawn—by op’ning day. 


Oh! would I were the cximson veil 
Above thy couch of snow, 

To dye that cheek so soft, so pale, 
With my reflected glow! 

Oh! would I were the cord of gold 
Whose tassel, set with pearls, 

Just meets the silken coy’ring’s fold, 
And rests upom thy cusis, 


Disheveli’d in thy rosy sleep, 
And shading soft thy dreams: 
Across their bright and raven sweep 
The golden tassel gleams! 
I would be anything for thee, 
My love—my radiant love— 
A flower, a bird, for sympathy, 
A watchful star above. 
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° From All the Year Round. 
A HORRIBLE REFLEXION. 


}. did not at all like the face of tha? 





that my duty towards my dawghter al- 


lowed, so that I might not withdraw it| 


from ais poor son, whom his wife, who 
still resided in the castle, had borne him. 
And then | drove away with my daughter, 
in @ peasants’ car, over the bridge of the 
castie-moat, and. beard for the last time 
the clock of the tower as it struck fowr in 
the afternoon. No other event marks the 
resiof.my life. After some time, I came 
into this valley, which pleased me very 
much, and I remained here because there 
is such a beautiful pritmitive forest here, 
in which much can be done and much 
regdlated, and because a nature which 
can be bridled and tamed into friend- 


liness is the most beautiful thing on 
Carth. 


'grinning halian bey, who eame up to the 
omnibus deor, and sold me this cheap 
looking-glass, a foolish gimerackery sort 
of article, which, when it is shut up, looks 
like a broad, flat, tin watch, and which, 
when it is open, is to stand. on the table, 
and reflect my.chin to me during _the pro- 
cess of shaving. Why did b buy thetrum- 
pery? I’m sure I don’t know, 
lente of mirrers in my own house, and | 
do net at present contemplate amy emer- 
gency that would cause me to shave with 
my glass upon the table. Indeed, I neve: 
shave myself at all, but invariably employ 
a barber. 


1 


Some purchases are only made under 
the influence of a certain mania for die- 
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bursement, which may be reckoned 
among the most essential qualities of hu- 
man nature. Who in the world ever 


dreams ef using a. knife, with a bandle| 


upwards ef an inch thick, and half a 
dezen blades, including a corkscrey? No 
one; yet such articles are constantly 
bought, or they would not be constantly 
manufactured. Machines for damping 
post-office stamps, for depriving cigars of 
their curly tails, for curieusly igniting ta- 
pers, are invented every year, and are 
bought by persons whe are thoroughly 
uware that nature has provided man with 
the simplest and most efficient means for 
Wetting stamps and nipping cigars, and 
that no instrument devised for the purpese 
of speedy ignition is superior to the com- 
mon lucifer, or the. more delicate Vesta. 
They know the.ld_ plans, antl in the 
depths of theic hearts intend to abide by 
them, yet they wantonly patronize inno- 
vations that are no improvement. 


Children, with the exception ofa few 
precocious inisers, are habitually under 
the influence of the disbursing mania. Ac- 
cording to a proverbial expression, their 
money “burns a hele in their peckets,” a 
phrase doubtiess invented by some close- 
fisted philosopher, who, regarding avarice 
as essential to humanity, attributed the 
rapid separation of children and their 
money, not to a prodigal instinct in the 
opulent juvenile, but to a disposition in 
the coin itself to escape froin the narrow 
pocket—a disposition perfectly consistent 
with its character as acirculating medium. 
When I lock at the rubbish in my hand, 
which it would be flattery to call a bauble, 
but which is too useless to be called any 
thing else, I am inclined to think that the 
doctrine implied by the close-fisted phi- 
losopher was not altogether absurd. It 
cost me sixpence, and most assuredly six- 
pence could not have been so expended as 
to have procured a smaller amount of en- 
joyment than this wretched machine will 
afford. Shall I say, then, that I bought it, 
not because I wanted it (which I certainly 
did not), but becanse'the sixpence longed 
to get out of my pocket, and seized on the 
first available means of escape? I don’t 
know; I feel humiliated when I fancy 
that the coin would fess willingly remain 


in my possession than in that of the ill- 
favored Ltalian. 

I became dozy under these reflections, 
which, goodness knows, are dull enough 
to justify any ataount of sleepiness, when 
{am suddenly wakened wp by a most-ex- 
traordinary circunm:stanceyes, by some- 
thing really harrowing. 

Idly glancing at the trumpery glass 
whieh F held in my hand,I perceived that 
the face it reflects isnot my own! A 
man may fairly set a just value cnhisown 
merits, without incurring the suspicion of 
vanity. Goethe once declared, that if on 
the one hand he considered himself far 
inferior to Shakspeare, he deemed himself, 
on the~.other hand, better than Ludwig 
Tieck. In a similar spirit [ affirm that, 
if lam a trifle less handsome than Hube.t 
Binsdale, I am infinitely better looking 
than the face Which is reflected in the 
cheap glass. : 

Have [ bought a pictute instead of a 
glass? No! {screw wp my delicately- 
chiselled nose, and make a grimace at it; 
with its rough-+hewn proboscis, it returns 
the compliment. I wink at it with, I am 
sure, the most refined insinuation of 
shrewdness; it returns the wink with a 
repulsively knewing air, as if it invited 
me to take partina burglary. Ugly, in- 
correct, abominable as it is, the face is 
still no pictured physiognomy, but really 
and truly a reflexien of my own. 

Ah, there are articles called cylindrical 
looking-glasses, which, like the inside of a 
tablespoon, copfer ridiculeus length or 
breadth on the countenance they reflect. 
I recollect that on one occasion, when I 
was at a public dinner, extremely angry 
and discomposed at the tardy appearance 
of the viands, I saw my own face in the 
opposite tablespoon, grinning with idiotic 
delight. Cylindrical looking-glasses pro- 
duce these distortions much more efli- 
ciently than tablespeons; but they don’t 
change the color of the hair, the eyes, the 
complexion, like this thing in my band. 
Decidedly it is not a cylindrical looking- 
glass. 

The omnibus stops at New Fangle Vii- 
la, where I am to dine. 1 slip the hateful 
commodity into my pocket, pay my fare, 








and, after the usual preliminaries, enter 
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my host’s drawing-room. My embarrass- 
ment is increased by the circumstance 
that do not know a single person in. the 
assembly except the host, with whom I 
am slightly acquainted. ‘} say te a hard- 
featured old lady (my _ host's mother), 
«How's your glass!” and ask the host him- 
self if his face is improved. I desperately 
vorrect my blunders, try to drown them in 
a laugh in which nobody joins, and ob- 
serve two cubs in their teens looking at 
me from a corner, and whispering. 


Must 1 pass a whole evening in the 
inidst of this uncongenial society, with an 
unsolved mystery in my coat pocket? Ah, 
one gentleman is alone in the back draw- 
ing-room, turning over a volume of prints. 
He shall be my unconscions assistant in 
my search after truth. I place myself at 
his side. 

“ Engravings,’ I otserve, violently en- 
deavoring to connect the subject of my 
thoughts with the object of his meditations 
—‘ engravings, however carefully and 
skilfully executed, are, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, less faithful sembiances than 


the reflexion in a mirror.”’ 


“ Under any circumstances,” replies the 


gentleman, dryly. He thinks I have nt- 
tered ar. absurd truism. He is not aware, 
like myself, of the frightful exceptions to 
the general rule. 

“Some engravings are very cheap.” I 
proceed, with as much wisdom as I can 
muster. 

“Some engravings are dear at any 
price,” sulkily answers the gentleman. 

“ But of all the cheap things I ever saw, 
nothing equals this.” So saying, I pull the 
‘glass from my pocket. 

“ Things like that cost fourpence, I be- 
lieve,” remarks the gentleman. The re- 
mark is discouraging, but I continue, put- 
ting che glass in his hand: “ Look in that, 
and tell me if you perceive anything sin- 
gular in the countenance.” 

“J see nothing but my own face,’’ re- 
plies the gentleman, and disdainfully re- 
turning the glass, he stalks, with an of- 
fended air, into the front drawing-room. 
For the first time I observe that he has a 
broken nose, and it is evident that he de- 
tects in my question an allusion to that 


But what care | for the feelings of that 
morose hover of art? } have enough to 
oceupy my mind during dinner time. The 
curmudgeon has enlightemed me as to the 
fact that the glass can refleet other facea 
faithfally. though it persists in mendacity 
when my own is presented. hts attack 
upon me is clearly personal. 

Conversation turns upon an artist who 
painted his own likeness, and somebody 
observes that this operation is attended 
with more than ordinary difficu}ty, inas- 
much as a men never retains in his mind 
so clear #n image of himself as of another 
person. Is it possible that I have been 
mistaken as to my own face, and that the 
hideous reflexion in the sixpenny mirror 
is faithful after all? While the rest are 
engaged in talk, I furtively snatch the 
glass from my pocket, and holding it be- 
low the level of the table, regard it with 
a hasty glance, and perceive the old vul- 
gar, villanous countengnce. J raise my 
eyes in disgust, and l observe that one of 
the cubs who were whispering in the cor- 
ner rs telegraphing to a very young lady 
on the opposite side of the table, and that 
I myself, as ] sit, apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of my own knees, fur- 
nished matter for his communications. I 
drop the glass, and in my efforts to pick it 
up again withont observation, render my- 
self generally conspicuous. I succéed in 
slipping it into my pocket, but not till it 
has been seen by the surly lover of art, 
whose eyes meet mine, and are then in- 
stantly averted, with the expression of a 
revived sense of wrong. 


I now look forward with terrible inter- 
estto the return of the company to the 
drawing-room. lLintend to look at myself 
in the large mirror over the mantel-piece, 
and to compare the reflexion there with 
that in the sixpenny glass. Then shall I 
know to a certainty whether my memory, 
under the infuence of some unknoven 
feeling of vanity, has been inaccurate in 
its record of my personal appearance, or 
whether the glass has been the deceiver. - 

My host’s wine is excellent, but 1 detest 
jt as an obstacle that retards our return to 
the drawing-room, and when he cheerfully 
orders another bottle of singularly choice 





circumstance. 





claret (’37, I think), he renders me as fid- 
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gety as though he had erdered a bow! of 
the Borgia poison. I empty my glass very 
fast, as though I should thus accelerate the 
moment of retiring. It comes at last: I 
jump up with avidity at my hest’s Lrepo- 
sal to “ join the Jadies;” I am first onthe 
Staircase; first in the front drawing-room, 
where I ned hastily, utter a seuseless com- 
pliment to the galaxy of beauty that pre- 
sents itseld; and «hen retreat through the 
folding-deors w the adjoining apartment, 
which is fortunately empty. [ place my- 
self in front of the looking glass over the 
mantelpiece, I draw the smaii mirrer from 
my pocket, 1 compare the reflexions ia| 
both, and—my vanity is satisfied. The 
face in the large glass is just such a face 
asl theught I pessessed; the vulgar, vil- 
lainous countenance which he small one 
still presents is net a Lit like it. 

Yes, my vanity is satisfied, but at what 
price? Of what horrible article am I the 
possessor? I have made every possible 
attempt to account fer the perverse reflex- 


ion ou natural grounds, and all havwe fail- |. 


ed. Aml the owner of 2 bottleimp, with 
the bottle squeezed Mat and quicksilvered 
into a mirror, and the imp attenuated into 
the semblance of aa inaccurate reflex- 
ton# 

How long I am occupied with these 
meditations, which { pursue in frent of the 
large glass, holding the smail one opea in 
my haad, I cannot say, but they are brought 
to an end by the sour d of a distant titter. 
My eye is directed to the front reem, and 
i perceive that { am carefully watched by 
the two cubsand the very young lady, who 
are now seated on a sofa, whick perfectly 
commands my position. 

I take a basty leave, and, though I am 
the first to depart, the Nost does not press 
ane to stay. He never asked me before; 
my visit has proved a failure, and he will 
never ask me again. His mother is still 
wondering what I ceuld mean when I 
made i.quiries respecting her glass; the 
suppesed allusion to kis*broken nose, still 
rankles in the bosom ef the connoisseur, 
During dessert [ offended another gentle- 
man—a talkative admirer of Garibaldi— 
by the stupid remark that [ felt no sympa- 
thy for Italians who sold bad looking- 
glasses. Then | always allowed myself 


to be addressed twice before I vouchsafed 
an answer, when [ would start_up, as if 
awakened from a dream, and geiuierally 
utter a reply alcogether inappropriate to the 
question. Decidedly I shall never be in- 
vited to New Fangle Villa again. My 
image will fade away from the minds of 
ali these genteel ladies and gentlemen, 
never to be recalled; it will linger longest 
inthe memory of the three juveniles, of 
whom the males wili call me a “ guy,” the 
female, a “ quiz.” ; 


I de net ride home, though my hamble 
residence is somewhat distant..from the 
very genveel district in which New Fangle 
Villa is situated. In the first place, I seem 
to have kad enough of omnibuses ; in the 
second, the exercise of walking is a kind 
of relief to the perturbed state of my mind. 
And yet there is a drizzling rain, and the 
econducters of the cumbrous vehicies are 
more than ordinarily solicitous for my pat- 
romage. 


Some shops are still open, and whene- 
ver { pass one of uncommon brilliancy, | 
make a dead halt, and by the light of the 
gas take another survey of my hideous ac- 
quisition. “{ am desperately resoleed to 
prove myself mistaken, but I can’t suc- 
ceed. By the light whick is transmitted 
through a draggist’s crimson bottle, the 
terrible “sham” appears absolutely appai- 
ling—a demea surronnded with a burning 
atmosphere. 


Ac last fam at home, ian my bed-roon, 
on the second floor, as I clearly ascertain 
‘by the correct reflexion of my own face 
in the leoking-glass that staads om my toi- 
lettahle. I go to bed, having, after ano- 
cher inspection, carefully placed the dread- 
fal litde mirror under my pillow. Those 
whe wonder why I[ do not pitch my abom- 
iaable property out of the window, will 
never be able’to understand the relation 
of the bird tothe rattle-snake. [ hate that 
loathsome mirror. I eurse the hour in 
which I bought it; the Italian boy who 
sold it; the omnibus in which the pur- 
ehase was made. Bat I would sooner 
have cut off my right hand, and cast it out 
of the window, than E would have flung 
away that sixpenny imposture. [even put 
my baad under my pillow before I doze oi! 
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to sleep, that 1 may assure myself of its 
perfect safety. 

I do not attain a thoroughly sound sleep ; 
for at the last stage of dozing, in which 
the boundary line hetween the actual and 


bus, oceupying the corner next to the win. 
\dow ; the oriyinal is the conductor, who 
has just wakened me owt of a sound sleep, 
and the Italian boy, as his particular friend, 
has been blessed with the privilege of 


the imaginary is faint and indistinct, F am (Standing on the step. 


suddenly aroused by a thundering single} 


knock at the street door. Who can it be? 
}am the only lodger im the howse, and ] 
am not accustomed to reee?ve guests at 
this hour. My asthmatic eld landlady 
goes to bed at ‘ten, and cheerfully allows 
me a latch-key, as a tallisman that will 
secure her own rest froin. intesruption. 


The glass is in my hand, open—that, at 
tleast, is no iMusion. I look into it; my 
own proper rea!by good-looking free is re- 
fected ; a \ittle spoiled perhaps, by an 
expression of ansiety and alarm, but stil} 
‘my own delightful countenance. These 
expressions are net to be attributed to in- 
pordinate vanity, but to the rapture which 


Poor old ereature, she would be frightened fe Very man bas a right to feel when the 


out of her wits did she hear the ill-timed 
noise. Atall events, it must not be ve- 
peated. I will open the door myself. 


finding his own face when lre thinks he 
has lost it. 


“ , . P 
I descend the stairs barefooted, forkcan-} “Now then, governor, F think you want- 


nOt stay to grope about for my slppers, and 
when I reach the passage, the eold of the 


oil-cloth enters my soul}, like she ivon of? 


Sterne’s captive. The feel of the mat is 


comparatively warm, but harsh and un-/ 


grateful. TF open the doox, and— 


Yes, 1 have opened the door, and—clear 
in the light of the street gas, I see before 
me the owner of the face thatis habitually 
reflected by my hateful little glass. Lean’t 
be n.istaken in these coarse features, that 
zirof vulgar familiarity and low cunning. 
No; there stands the original of the d@read- 
ful portrait that has dared to thrust itself 
where a reflexion of my own comely 
physiognomy ought to be. There he 
stands ; and by him stands the Italian boy. 

What am T to surmise from this visit? 
Has the original—as I will briefly call 
him—has the original already seized the 
Ttalian as the pusloiper of his reflected 
countenance, amd does he now comfe upon 
me as the receiver of the stelen property ? 
Is this a sort of Peter Schlemizh! affair, 
with an in fasion of the oldgBailey ? 

The osiginal lays bis hand on my shou)- 
der firmly, ponderously, as though he 
would press me through the door mat, and 
in a hoarse voice he says, 

“ Now then, govesnor, I think you want 
ed New Fangle Villa?” 

The whole scene is changed, save that 
the original and the Italian boy are still 
plainly in my presence, I amin an dmni- 


ed New Fangle V.Jjla,” repeats the conduc- 
tor somewhat impatiently. 

“Hew leng have } slept?” I ask hur- 
pmedly. 

“Why you dropped asleep almost as 
seen as yow had bonght that 'ere harticte 
ef this ’exe pasty. You nodded over it 
like.” 

With a linhe reflexion—of the right sort 
—the mystesy is explained. Sittng with 
the glass open in my hand, and placed at 
such an angle that it refleeted the conduc- 
tor’s fuce imstead of my own, } fell asleep, 
and was visited by a dream, of which the 
stuabge countenanee was the foundation. 


APPENDIX. 


The incidents at New Fangle Villa, do 
not in the least correspond to those pre- 
figured in my dream. No ladies are pres- 
ent; my host js the jovial president of a 
bachelor’s party; Garibaldi is not onee 
mentioned ; there is mo scowling connois- 
seur with a broken nose,—everytling goes 
on as cheerfully as possible, and I tell ab} 
my best stories amid unbounded taughtex 
and applause. 





extraordinary good fortune befals him of ¢ 
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} 
THE CRITIC'S CONFESSION. 


BY SACKVILLE PULCIMORE. 

{ have often thought, my darling, I was 
wholly fancy-free, 

Even when my heart was fluttering, ffut- 
tering fendty over thee, 

i have fancied I could leave thee calmly 
as { saw thee first, 

That thy fetters were but cobwebs, and 
like cobwebs could be buret. 


~ 


Like some Lotanist I’ve scanned thee with 
a magnifying glass, 

And have put thee, Margarita, inte suck 
and such a elass. 

{have thought thatI could wearthee gayly 
in my button hole, 

Wear thee lightly on my ‘bosom, but not 


“heavy on my soul.” 
e 


{ have watch'd thee moving smosthly o’er 
the closely shaven sward, 

Aud my eye on every motion, kept a con- 
stant watch and ward, 

Sooth the foot was lithe and taper, but I 
noted every pace, 

Which might lack a little something of a 
Taglioni’s grace. 


i have listen'd to thee talking, and my ear 
was still at work, 
Holding up at each inflection seme neerr- 
ing tuning-fork, 
Though the nates were dulcet, dulcet, still 
my mind weuld dwell upoa 
Some slight discord in the music, some 
. slight jarring in the tone, 


When J gazed upon thy features many and 
many a time and oft— 

{Ah} the entlines are so noble, and the 
eyes s@ very soft,) 

Dare I say that I discoyver’d, dare I say, I 
dreain'd I saw 

Here a little, litle blemish, there a very 
litde daw, 


Even now, I will not wenture over clearly 
to disclose 
What my critic eye found wanting in the 


And what faults my sinfal carping, (for | 
think it now a sin;) 

Managed to fish out so deftly from the sim- 
ple in thy chin. 


And thy mouth!—I know “tis parious in 
this fearful time of drouth, 

E’en to think of such a well-sprng as that 
fount of joy—thy month, 

But wouldst thou believe it @arling, my 
conceited thought would march 

O’er those lips of maddening ruby and 
comment upon their arch. 


Every feature, every motien, every feeling, 
thought or word, 

Every thing pertaining to thee, that [Pd 
known, er seen Or heard, 

I had studied, classed and labelied, tili | 
thought that 1 had done 

With tie subject, and I marked thee “ stu- 
dy, young girl, sixty one.” 


Ah! my darling, Margarita,let me eal! thee 
darling now, 

Please uneurl that scornful lip and smoot! 
the table of thy brow. - 

O! my pride, and ahi my folly—now | 
know it to my ¢ost— 

Now [I’ve found in one sense only, one 
sense only, what I’ve lost. 


In thy presence I could cavil, in thy pres- 
ence I could doubt, 

Ali the web of thy, perfections I could 
coolly rave] out, 

Now IL know how much I miss thee, now | 
see thee shine fram far, 

Pale, but glorious, like a holy, heaven-de- 
sceaded moonlit star. 


Now the critic is ewanished and the love: 
wakes in pain, 

But te know that what he fovest, he may 
never see again, 

That the flower he dream’d of wearing 
gayly at his button-hole, - 

Was the flower of his existence, and the 
day’s-eye* of his soul. 








bridging of thy nese, 
+ 


d 


* Marguerite—daisy. 
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That the path these feet are treading, leads 
them far away from his, 

That those lips will never nestle ‘neath 
his trembling, fervent kiss, 

That those eyes will never alter, if he stay 
or if he roam, 

Nor that throat ring out a “ welcome, a 
welcome to thy wife and home.” 


Yes! ’Tis over. Ihave lost thee, lost thee, 
dasling. ‘Had } tried | 

With a simple, manful effort, I had won 
thee for my bride, 

But I merely scann’d and censured, and— 
my day of love is gone, 

So l have to change my label into “ Dar- 
ling, No. 1.” 


NED Cop 
SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
By Proressorn Scuesz pe Vere 


When a great war or a vast change of 
Empires preduees, at the call of leader- 
ship, some world renowned horo, there are 
apt to appear around him brilliant galaxies 
of men, whose Justre reflects on the one 
great light shining 1m their midst, whileall 
blend in the constellated glory, Alexan- 
der had his generals, Napoleon his mar- 
shals, and around his less brilliant but not 
jess successful adversary, Wellington, there 
grouped a goodly band of true and stalwart 
soldiers. Among these was a family of 
inen, eammest in purpose, strong in endeav- 
our, faithful im service, wary, wise, brave 
and upright, a band ef warrior brothers, 
eomrades in duty and honor, in genius and 
in heroism. They were the Napiers, the 
Paladins ‘of our century, true heroes, dauat- 
less and yet considerate, with fiery spirits 
flaming vp on the kindling of the sirife 
and with souls, lowly and humble in the 
presence of their Maker. 

There were five brothers of them, tliree 
of whom were soldiers and one a sailor, 
all of them accomplished men, knights of 
the pen as well as'of the sword, The 
three soldiers reached. high rank and lofty 
positions. Willam was. ruling the Chan- 
nel Islands, George the colony at the Cape 
and Charles the vast regions of Scinde. all 
at the same time. In manners their match 





generation. High born and high bred they 
were, it is true, but no alvantages of posi- 
tion and training could have given tha? 
charm of gentleness, with heroisia breath- 
ing through and of sleepless, yet tranquil 
intelbgences which made their conversa- 
tion and bearing winning and imposing 
beyond that of other men. Their trne 
chivalry was something stvange and won-— 
derfal in our day, which we of the South 
can perhaps better appreciate and more 
fully sympathise with than their eolder 
countrymen. *% My Colonels,” Wellington 
loved to call them. They were his com- 
rades as well as his aids. But he was 
shoeked at the number of wounds, grave, 
terrible wounds, which they sustained, but 
he tried in vain to eheek their high cour— 
age. In 1811 Charles had ridden ninety miles 
to ap expected battle-fieldl, his head ban- 
daged for a dreadfal wound in the face, 
when, om nearing the scene of confict, he 
met soldiers beasing a litter of branches 
covered with a blanket. Itwas his brothe? 
Geerge with a broken leg. Presently he 
met another litter. It was his brother 
Wiliam, declared to be mortally wounded. 
Charles looked aftes them, sighed, but rode 
righ? inte the thiekest of the fight, to ge 
theze his share of wounds and of glory. 
Such men duly claim the gratitude of pos- 
terity and the admiration of ages ; they are 
nobie examples of true, gallant soldiers, 
such as we want, and God be thanked we 
have in our armies. 

it is of Charles that we propose to say a 
few words as a skilful, intrepid soldier, an 
upright, fearless man. Like owz own great 
Jackson, he was nobly born but poor—an 
alliance of noble birth and poverty, from 
wlLich has risen a goodly offspring of noble 
manners and noble deeds. If the. boy is 
ever father to the man, it was most truly 
so in his case. For although it wovld be 
‘hard to fancy the eagle eye of our hero, so 
expressive of strong resolve of fiery effors, 
softened into the lineaments of childhood 
—the old heart of the famous ruler of 
Seinde was ever so full of buoyant impul-- 
ses that he seems to have had an under— 
current of youth flowing evenly aad strong- 
ly through his whole life. Sickly as a child, 
from the misconduct of a vile, murderous 
nurse, he was probably stinted of natura} 





was hardly to be found in their day and 


‘growth, and thus remained of low stature 
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and frail, but vigorous temperance through 
life gave him an iron constitution, evinced 
by immense mental labors and the endu- 
rance of strange sufferings in every cli- 
mate, Early ia life he was baptized in 
peril and adventure, but amid the strange 
scenes he showed as a boy already the 
fearlessness of the hero. He was but ten 
years old, whew having caught a fish, he 
was surpised by the descent of a half-tam- 
ed eagle of great size and fierceness, who 
settled upon his shoulders, covered bim 
with his immense wings, and took the fish 
out of his hands, Few boys would have 
stood their ground afier that. Charlies 
coolly resumed the red, and when he had 
caught another fish, held it up, inviting 
the eagle to try again, holding up at the 
same time the spear end of the red! 

A longing for fame was with him the mas- 
ter passion.andin childhood already he look- 
ed to war for it with an intense eagerness. 
At school he foreshadowed his innate ta}- 
ent for organization and command by form- 
ing his schoolfellows into a volunteer corps 
and ruling them with the spirit of a marti- 
net. Aninsurrection in Ireland gave him, 
at the early age of sixteen, a taste of ac- 
tuai and dangerous service in the adven- 
tures of night marches and the pursuit of 
outlaws, and thus, a warrior already in 
spirit and temper, when he soon after en- 
tered the army, he brought with him to 
his career no slight experience in difficul- 
ty, in knowledge of resource and in famil- 
larity. with danger. 

Once on the highway to distinction he 
rose rapidly, not at first by daring deeds 
and bold exploits,so much as by unwaver- 
ing fidelity to duty whilst training for sol- 
diership under the model solUier Sir John 
Moore. 

We are struck with two facts, which he 
there learned and ever atter made the ru- 
ling preeepts of bis career. He tells us 
that he found the greatest secret of war ito 
be discipline, and never forget it, being 
thns enabled to keep his men steady under 
temporary reverses, and to retrieve, with 
small bodies, the blunders of his superiors. 
The other lesson he then acquired, was 
that to know soldiers requires experience, 
and that it is the most important part of 
war. A truth which those would do well 


their doctrine, that education and science 
are the chief requisites of an officer. The 
history of Napier and other great soldiers 
will teach them, that the man whe can 
speak to a, soldier’s heart and read his 
character, will lead and rule him better 
than one who, without this faculiy, may 
possess all the training of West Point and 
all the seience of Jomini, From the class 
to which this faculty is most common, must 
ever spring the leaders and commanders 
of victorious soldiers, 

So much for the man, now for his deeds. 
Napier was eminently a man of action, 
like our Jackson. ‘The spirit ever recog— 
nizes its own elements of action, It re- 
veals its true strength and majesty only in 
front of its appointed work. Wherever a 
man is most true, most simple, there is his 
appointed sphere, there he is himself. 
Jackson a professor at Lexington was not 
the same as Jackson the Stonewall Gene~— 
ral in the Valley. So,a Napier with the 
breath of war in his nostrils, assumes his 
noblest aspect. His stature now dilates, 
his soul kindles, he throws aside all little- 
ness and rejoices. in his strength. Like the 
war-horse in Job, “he saith among the 
trumpets, Ha, ba! and he smelieth the bat- 
tle afar off, the thunder of the captains and 
the shouting.” 

In the camp, the march, the bivouac, the 
battle, he is a true man, a greatone. And 
yet, with that strange delusion common to 
us all, the bero, with his fiery aspirations 
and intense leve of action is ever longing 
for home and for peace. For the sou) 
loves contrasts: the soldier, by his camp 
fire dreams of his home, his farm and his 
fields; the scholar in his study reads of 
batiles, and in his fancy follows some war- 
like chieftain into the thickest of the fight. 

In his 27th year Charles Napier, in com- 
mand of a regiment, followed bis galiant 
leader, Sir John Moore, in Spain on his ad- 
vance, and was with kim in his retreat 
when he ended his glorious life amid the 
fires of vic:ory. The campaign is a little 
romance of war, vivid with daring deeds 
stirring adventures, bright with flashes of 
chivalry and heroism, shaded with dark 
touches of suffering, bloodshed and cruel- 
ty. For,alas! such is war at best. There, 
in the famous battte of Corunna, he tells us 





to learn who are ever thrusting forward 


himself, how he led his men, now urging 
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them on with his halberd, now waving and 
cheering them onwards from a wall; how 
he went to the left to look for his supports, 
how he returned to find his men gone and 
himself alone, how, trying to carry off a 
wounded comrade, he had his ankle-bone 
broken by a masket shot, picked up four 
stragglers, was surrounded, tried to cut his 
way through, was stabbed in the back, 
beaten by clubbed muskets, and would 
have been killed but for the interference 
ofa French diummer. | How, being car 
ried off as a captive. the party was met by 
a private of his regiment, who, shouting 
ont: “Stand away, ye bloody spalpeens, I'll 
earry him myself, bad luck to the whole of 
yes!” he throws his arms aronnd his com- 
mander and carried him to a French out- 
post. Then followed some days and nights 
‘of cold, pain and misery, until Marshal 
Ney interferes and Napier is excharged on 
parole. 

He has now a short period of forced rest, 
daring which the campaign, with its ty 
and terrible experiences, works its effects | 
onthe man. The change, visible to all, | 
was the mark of awakened genius; he had | 
warred with and against men of mighty | 
energies, and thus beeoming conscious of 
ability, eteeled his heart, while his counte- 
nance assumed a peculiarly vehement ear- 
nest expression, which never left 1t again, 
and gave him a universally acknowledged 
resemblance to a chained eagle. He soon) 
joined the army in Spain onee more and | 
failed not to find his old Jack. Wilfully | 
and recklessly exposing himself on the | 
heights of Busace, he gets another fearful | 
wound, his jaw being shattered to pieces. | 
But in spring, with his wound bandaged || 
the eagle must needs leave the uneasy | 
éyrie again, and it was then tbat riding, 
ninety miles, on one horse, in one course, | 
to reach the army, he met with bis two} 


aol l 
wounded brothers. In the next campaign | 








that of our Jackson—different as the two 
men were in their heart and soul—that 
both were for a tifme withdrawn from ac- 
tive, military operations.  Cackson’s best 
years, after his brilliant suecess in Mexico» 
were spent in the quiet retirement of the 
Military Institute, Charles Napier was sent 
to fill offiees of civil administration. As 
soon as peace was made, he entered, in 
spite of his advanced years, as a student 
atthe Military College; adding to his ex- 
periences science and knowledge, and ob- 
taining in reward of a most successful ex-- 
amination, a claim to a high staff appoint- 
ment. He was sent as inspecting field of- 
ficer, and afterwards as Military President 
to the lonian Islands. As our Jackson 
availed himself of his vacatior to visit 
Europe and there to stady the great battle 
fields, forming among others an opinion of 


| Napoleon’s strategy at Waterloo, which 


was years after confirmed by the admira— 
ble work of Seaborne, se Napier went to 
Greece, marking the yreat scenes of the 
land “as military, and fixing in his mind 
the base of possible operations and the 
line of strategic movements. Returned to 
his islands, be enters on his command with 
his usual spirit. “ My predecessor,” says 
he, “is going home half dead from the la- 
bor, but to me it is health, spirit, every 
Where 
was now the sighing for peace, the dream 
of repose? Action was the life of the 
man, power his aspiration. What he learn- 


thing. I live for some use now.” 


ed here in the way of administrative expe- 
rience, what he did by his strong will, 
strong hand and just judgment is import- 
ant to us only so far as it formed his char~ 
acter as a great commander for his future 
exploits. He had stupendous work before 
lim, to regenerate a people, aimost ruined 
by misrule and anarchy. He pushed it 
forward with such a creative faculty, with 
so much subtle application of stimulants 


he had no independent command, but; and strength of controlment, that an aston- 


gathered wisdom and experience for after! 
times. . He was soon transferred to the! 


ishing success attended all his measures. 
When he left his small government at the 


West Indies and took part.in the operations; end of nine years, order had been estab- 


of the Chesapeake. 


Charles Napier and’ lished, law enforced, the people were pros- 


his regiment were always forward, but the perous, the island was productive, and 
circumstances were not favorable to the, commerce had revived. Th's was a work 


development of talentor soldier's life. 


which might have sufficed as the sum of 
There is another feature of striking re-| a life, of many lives. 


It was done by one 


semblanee in the career of Napier with ; man, in one epoch of an eventful life. 
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After this follow years of comparitive 
obscurity—no, not of obseurity for such a 
man would not, could not be obscure. We 
follow him, with his wife and two children 
r-siding at different places in England and 
France; and then we see him bowed down, 
under the bitterest of earthly bereave- 
ments, «the loss of his wife. The strong, 
rugged nature, which could not yield to 
difficulty, opposition or deadly danger, 
bends now low. The strong man, with 
God’s hand upon him, is at all times a 
solemn, sacred sight, but his confessions, 
softened and chastened by affliction as he 
was, were inexpressibly touching. Then 
more years of plans, projects and disap- 
pointed hopes. There was no field forthe 
born warrior amid the peaceful lands. So 
he went to work, for work he must, send- 
ing out pamphlets, speaking at elections, 
haranguing, proclaiming radicalism, beat- 
ing O'Connel with his own weapons of 
sarcasm, smarting under neglect and in- 
justice, until at last, by a tardy recognition 


hang down, and whose knees droop, and 
these pass away with unacted lives; bat 
the men, who in expectancy and prepara- 
tion wait for their opportunity, as the Isra- 
elites did for the Exodus, with loins girded 
and feet shod. seldom fail to reach the goal 
and win the prize: Charles Napier was 
one of these. He was the strong man 
armed, the good knight with his sword 
loose in the sheath, his ‘harness bright and 
his heart full strung. From childhood up, 
through dark and’ bright days, up to old 
age, he had ever had within him an augury 
of command and success. He had never 
ceased to hope, neverlet the flame of his 
atpirations be darkened for a moment. 
Now, in his fiff-ninth ‘year, he sees the 
vision of fame once more before him, and 
a wonderful sight he was, this man who 
after all his lifelong struggles, buffetings 
and strivings, riddled with wounds, broken 
by sickness, overcast by injustice, tried by 
cares, Now casts off the dust and ashes 
from his head, and rises up at the call, 


of his services, he receives the order of| hopeful and confident as when he buckel- 


the Bath, and, having become by seniority 
a major-general, is appointed to a com- 
mand in the North of India. 

He was now in his 58th year, the time 
when most lives decline towards inaction, 
when most men look towards the "easy 
chair and the fireside, as their future rest- 
ing place. Notso with him. He is still 
aspiring, hoping that his day is coming. 
He has nearly reached the span of human 
life, and yet is only on the threshold of 
achievement. What he has done is no- 
thing to what he will do. 

The opportunity so long sought for, so 
wearily waitea for,came at last, as it rare- 
ly fails htm who seeks it, for the soul, con- 
scious of a destiny. seldom waits in vain 
for a fulfilment. Who that.saw our great 
Jackson, on his way to the capital, when 
he had been offered the command of a 
regiment at the outbreak of the war, could 
have failed to read in the quiet fire that 
burnt in his blue eyes, the firm resolve that 
beamed in every feature, the consciousness 
that to him also had at last come the long 
desired hour. The “ village Hampdens” 
and the “ mute inglorious Miltons,” are the 
few among the children of men. There 
are those, whose hearts fail, whose arms 





ed on his maiden sword! 

It was a noble theatre, too, to which he 
was called, for India has ever been the 
stage for rapid and brilliant exploit. Na- 
pier went to this land fully eonscious of 
the grandeur, the vastness and tl e luxuri- 
ance of its scenes and the rush of conquest 
that had sweptover its picturesque regions ; 
be went, his mind stored with the memory 
of the wondrous victories and pageant tri- 
umphs of Alexander, the whirlwind sweep 
of Genghis Kkan, the magnificent rule of 
Mahmoud, and the. no less wcendrous 
achievements of Clive, and he determined 
in his heart, that, if an independent com- 
mand should fall to him, he would act wor- 
thily of these great rulers. The command 
came, when he was sixty. ‘I goto com- 
mand in Scinde,’ he wrote, “ with no or- 
ders, no instructions, no precise line of con- 
duct given! How many men are there in 
Scinde ? How many soldiers to command? 
No one knows. They teil me I must form 
and model the staffofthe army altogether.” 
In fact, nothing less was expected of him 
than to conquer a vast’ territory, densely 
peopled, to overcome armies, to take for- 
tresses deemed impregnable, and at the 
same time, to conciliate the people, to or 
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ganize a government and to develope the 
resourees of a kingdom! The more he 
had to accomplish. the greater apparently 
his energy, the higher his spirit. He had 
at last found his place and here, amid the 
lights and shadows of Eastern policy, the 
pictaresque groupings of Easter life, the 
stsrn action and the gloomy catastrophe, 
first and foremost moves the grey bearded 
warrior. His will resolves the destiny of 
a people. 


The campaign against the Ameers, who 


- were to be conquered, began by forming 


a strong point d’ appui at the Northern line, 
80 as to cut them off from the hill country, 
where they might in vain be chased from 
ravine to ravine, and t@ compel them to 
fight on their own ground, with no refuge 
save their desert fastnesses. The cold 
season was judiciously chosen, the men 
and material were ready; the commander, 
with his strong heart and his camp equip- 
age, consisting of a small valise,a pair of 
canteens, two camp-tables and a private 
suldier’s tent,,the army well chosen and 
fully equipped, with a long line of solemn 
camels, their noses high up in the air, drag- 
ging nine-pounders tied to their tails as if 
they were feathers. The next step is to 
cut the enemy off from their places of 
refuge in the desert, to stop the earths ere 
the game is afoot. Thus he undertook a 
feat, not before recorded in military an- 
nals, a march into a desert, a sea of sand, 
which no Eropean had ever crossed. He 
had only 350 men, mounted on camels, 
two soldiers on each, two 24lb. howitzers, 
also with camel teams, and 200 of native 
horse ; provisions for fifteen days and water 
for four! With this handfal of men, trust- 
ing to his own skill, the courage of his 
troops, and that fortune which ever favors 
the brave, that grim old warrior set out in 


the beginning of the year 1843 to conquer 


a kingdom. On they marched, day by day, 
through sandy plains, over sandy hills, 
where the camels fail and the old chief 
helping himself the men run the guns 
up with cheers, over vast regions, strewn 
with shells and deeply covered with drifted 
sand, until on the seventh day, hot, thirsty 
and tcilworn, yet strong and hopeful, this 
little band of warriors see before them 
the famous fortress of Emaun Gheer, stand- 
ing in the midst of its sandy sea, with the 





sun shining on its walls and high towers 
and surrounding it with the base of a 
mirage. Alas! there is no watcliman on 
the ramparts, nota shot fired in defiance. 
The terror of Napier'’s name has gone be- 
fore him, the daring which led him to 
venture on the desert has struck the enemy 
with dismay, the place is evacrated. It 
was destroyed, so that every trace of it 
vanished forever. It was battered to 
atoms with ten thousand pounds of pow- 
der—and beside the smoking ruins the old 
warrior laid down to rest and dreamed of 
his beloved mother, her beauteous face 
smiling upon him. Strange power of the 
soul, thus to pass from the present to past 
or future, from realities to memory or the 
ideal! The work done, he returned back 
by nearly the same route.: In a stragetic 
view, this march was a bold and brilliant 
stroke; as a military movement, it was 
perfect in all its details. Itis said to have 
its equal only in that of Alexander on 
Gedrosia, and of Marius against Capua: 
it carries us forcibly back :o some of the 
most stirring and brilliant exploits in the 
history of the Arab conquest. 

But the effect upon the enemy was tu 
rouse them to fury. The veil of mystery 
that had bung for centuries over their 
weiwed homes, had been rudely rent in 
twain; the magic charm of a desert, in 
which neither man nor beast could live, 
was shown to be a fable, their famous 
stronghold had been profaned by the in- 
trader, nay, it had been blown to atoms. 
So they caught up the word, “to fight for 
Islam,” aud passed it, like the fiery cross, 
from tribe to tribe, until all the clans 
gathered, all the princes were in arms, 
and the whole race breathed war. At last 
he meets them, in an intrenched position ; 
the pies report they have twenfy, thirty 
thousandmen. He takes into action 2,800, 
of whom 700 only were British, with 
twelve guns. “Let them be sixty or a 
hundred thousand, [ will fight,” he says, 
and earries our mind to the hero-deeds of 
fabled times. The ten thousand charging 
at Marathon, Cortes with his stalwart 
Spaniards in Mexico, Lord Clive at Plassy 
—these memories rise before us on the 
scenes on which this litthe warrior-band 
is moving. They march across the plain, 
swept by the guns of the enemy, in e’chelon 
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of battalions, and in spite of the galling 
fire, the men keep touch and step, and 
ste lily look. the foe in the face. Their 
lit . grow thinner, the fire hotter, when 
the fierce and enraged Beloochees throw 
aside their guns and rosh with sword and 
shield on their foes. Amazed and shaken 
by the ferocity and masses of these swords- 
men, the brave British give way under the 
terrible pressure, when the grey old war- 
rior appears in their front, raises his hat 
and cheers; the cheer is taken up and on 
they dash, impetuous and resistiess. For 
three hours the fierce combat endures, the 
fight is man to man and hand to hand, no 
quarter is given or taken. At last, by a 
bold manauvre, the horse being ordered 
to ride down the river, the enemy's flank 
is turned and they are seen to retreat, net 
hastily or in a rout, but sullenly, ever turn- 
ing defiantly and dispersing only when 
charged by cavalry or broken by grape- 
shot. The British troops reach the camp 
and the: bloody field is won, A bloody 
field it was, and there were few wounded, 
“the slain had died well and quickly.” 
Charles Napier won great renown by this 
hard earned victory; he showed through- 
out the skill and courage of a soldier, and 
&pproved himself a leader of men. 

Bat, better than that—he rested not a 
moment before gathering the fruits of his 
success. At day-break, whilst the panic 
of defeat was still upon the Ameers, and 
terror rife, he summoned the great city ‘of 
Hydrabad to surrended. They demand 
terms. “Life and rothing else,” was the 
reply, ‘decide before mid-day, for the dead 
will then be buried and my men will have 
had their breakfast.” Then was seen a 
procession slowly approaching. and the 
sixty-six chief Ameers enter the camp and 
lay their jewelled swords at the conquer- 
or’s feet. Beaten and dispirited, they aban- 
don the defence, though the walls were 
high and built on solid rock, and a host of 
well armed mén within the great city. 
Three days after the ba'tle the British flag 
was flying from the towers of the old 
romantic city, British soldiers its masters, 
and the Ameets their captives, their for- 
tress and fabulous treasure their prize. 

But soon new armies are gathered by the 
enemy, and new battles have to be fought, 


fidence in himself and his men increasing, 
until he felt quite at ease in the thickest of 
fight, and could change his whole order ot 
battle whilst the most terrifie conflict was 
going on’all around him. Triumph fol- 
lowed triumph, ‘and at last the whole of 
Scinde was conquered, and Charles Napier 
made its governor. But no time of rest 
came to him, nor did he desire it. The 
newly won kingdom was no sooner con- 
quered than it had to be defended, and 
ever it was the conflict of a handful of 
men on one side and.countiess hosts of 
natives on the other. The proportions 


,gracually increased on both sides, and 


often, during the long years of fierce war- 
fare, Napier saw his early dreams fulfilled 
and himself at the head of a vast army. 
He overcomes all enemies, the foe before 
him, the trials at home. For fever seizes 
on him and his troops, prostrating their 
enetgies. “Mutiny appears among new 
regiments, cholera spreads & deadly deso- 
lation and feat, sickness bears him down, 
demestic sorrow tries his heart, hostile 
measures disturb his policy, but the old 
hero, with the eagle countenance, grimly 
Lolds his own and overcomes them all. 
After five years of unbroken, unheard 
of labor, he resigned to save his wife's 
life. and in the autantn of 1847. lefi Scinde. 
Strange must have been his feelings as he 
looked his last on that land, the scene 
where his boldest dreams had been real- 
ized, where laurels bad. crowned the grey 
head, where he bad seen things such as 
few men see. and dared things which 
fewer men: still dare and live, where he 
bad buried his dead and won his great 
fame. Soon he was once more in Eng- 
land, where ke was met by the applause 
of the nation, the love and honor of com- 
rades, and, what he by no means valued 
least, the praise of the Great Captain, the 
Iron Duke. But a greater trimmph than all 
these was in_reservesfor him. A great 
crisis took place in India, the British arms 
met with a check, and the: power of the 
Empire was threatened. A man for the 
emergency was wanted, and with onaloud 
acclaim the people demanded Charles 
Napier. The Duke of Wellington sent for 


him, and in his laconic language told him: 
“ Either you or 1 must go.” So he went, 





Napier grows with every success, his con- 





always obedient to the summons of duty, 
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always yet eager to win fame and earn dis- 
tincuen. New triumps awaited him, but 
of all nene has survived longer than this, 
that he successiully insisted—the first 
captain who did. soupon having the 
deeds of private soldiers recognized and 
recorded. Justly and nobly be placed their 
names beside his own on the records of 
fame, and the gallant sergeant and the 
daring bugler are held wp to renown and 
reward as well as the victorious General 
and the fortunate Commander. 

In January 1851, the war being over, he 
resigned once more and returned to Eng- 
land. His journey, was one ovation, ful- 
lowed at last by years of welcome repose, 
But the end was drawing near. He was 
last seen in public bearing the pall and 
standing by the grave of bis old captain, 
and men saw that eagle-face, that bold 
strong eye, and felt. that there was still a 
mighty man of batule among them. , It was 
not long, however, for in the August. aster 
we read in the papers how the old warrior 
is lying on a naked camp bedstead, the 
windows of the rooms open and the fresh 
air of heaven biowing on his manly face. 
Trophies of Ludian spears, Belooch shields, 
rich sabres and other tekens of triumph 
hang around; at His feet is the chief 
Ameer’s white marble chair of state, and 
on its seat his own good service sword, in- 
herited from his father, and never disgrac- 
ed. His family surrounded him, his griev- | 
ing servants were present, aad at his feet | 
stood two veterans of his old regiment, | 
gazing with deep emotion at a counte-| 
nance rapidly settling in death, which they | 
ead first seen beaming in the light of bat- 
tle. The eolers of his regiment are wav- 
ing over the dying hero; the memory of 
the past lies at hts heart, and closing over 
it now are visions of the future that shall 
be. Thus calmly and grandly Charles Na- 
pier passes away. 
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WORKING THE ORACLE. 


In these days of cheap books and almost 
universal education, itis somewhat staii- 
ling to observe how large a leaven of su- 
perstition still works in the popular mind. 
One might reasonably expect thet before 





the march of intellect, of which so much 
is said, all the witches would have taken 
Aight on broomsticks, and that 
“ Guides to Fate” and“ Oracles to For- 
tune ’’ would have long ayo passed out of 
print and credence. 


their 


Not so, however; 
“knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers ;” 
and altloough the black art has decayed 
sadly in profitand dignity since the days 
of the renowned Mother Shipton, of whose 
life and prophecies an account was lately 
given in these pages, it has numerous vo- 
taries to this hour, not only among the 
lonely cottars of Dartmoor, or in cther re- 
mote, sequestered parts, but within hear- 
ing of Bow-bells, and in the very centre of 
our civilization. You have only to take 
up one of the weekly newspapers to find 
advertisements of mysterious wording and 
eccentric grammar, in which the modern 
seers invite a trial of their skill, and inti- 
mate where and how they may be con- 
sulted. Many of the old women who per- 
ambulate the town, pretending to buy old 
bottles and candle ends, are adepts in the 
craft, and employ it to gain an influence 
over weak-minded servant maids, and in- 
duce them to connive at the robbery of 
their masters. 


Others are to be found in the cellars of 
Lambeth and St. Giles, where they give 
audience to many simpletons of low de- 
gree, if not, as is currently believed by 
the neighbors, to ladies of quality in the 
disguise of chairwomen. There are men, 
also, in the profession, and I amy told that 
if you knock at the door of a certain house 
in Southwark, bearing a large brass plate ' 
inscribed “ Engineer,’ you will be intro- 
duced to a dirty old man with a long 
beard and a cutty pipe, who casts nativi- 
ties and unveils future on the most 
moderate terms, varying from 2s. to 5s., 
according to the presumed station of the 


visitor. 


the 


Since the gipsies were ousted from their 
favorite campiag ground at Battersea, the 
fortune-tellers of that race have forsuken 
London, but they are still to be met with 
The Spir- 
itualists may also be reckoned among the 
modern false prophets. Although they 
find their dupes among the upper ten 
thousand, their quackery is as vulgar, and 


in unfrequented country lanes. 
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Senerally more blasphemous, than that of 
the Sibyls of more humble lbife. 

A curious illustration of the vulgar faith 
in tre mysteries of astrology is found in 
the frequent requests whieh are addressed 
to the savana of Greenwich Observatory to 
afford some insight into the events of the 
future. Airy is supposed to be as expert 
as Nostradamus or Morini in the drawing 
of horoscopes.. The officers of the Obser- 
vatory bave frequent calis from visitors 
(not always of humble station), requiring 
information of their tuture destiny. Let- 
ters have also been received inclosing 
post-office orders, and desiring. to have a 
nativity cast in return. The following is 
a specimen of these epistles : 





“Sirn—I have been informed that there 





are persons at this Observatory who will, | 
by inclosing a remittance and the time. of 


my birth, give me to understand who is to, 
be my wife. An early answer, stating all | 


relative particulars, will greatly oblige.” 


Mr. Dunkin, one of the officers of that 
institution, informs us that he, on one occa- 
sion, received a visit from a well dressed 
young woman, in great distress at the ab- 
sence of a relative in the Pacific, who has 
not been heard of for several years. She 
left in tears, because the stars were not 
able to tell whether he was alive. 

The modern art of fortune-telling is not 
confined te the breasts of its professers. 
It boasts of a literature which yields large 
profits, and enjoys an extensive circula- 
tion, although it does not reach the publie 
through the medium of the Fathers of the 
Row, or the regular book-sellers. It is- 
sues from the presses of the Seven Dials, 
and must be sought for in shy quarters of 
the town, at obscure little shops, which 
combine hair-cutting or millinery with to- 
bacco, confectionery, and low* class peri- 
odicals. You will find it frequently asso- 
ciated with a peculiar sort of sweet stuff, 
distributed in blotches over greasy sheets 
of paper; brandy-balls fused into a lamp 
with long exposure in the window ; semi- 
fluid hardbake; venerable oranges, hard, 
brown, and brittle ; farthing dolls; pig-tail 
tebacco, and penny cigars. If you see a 
shop window full of such publications as 
“ Charley Wag, the London Thief,” (Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 given away with No. 1,) “ The 





Horrors of Mormanism,” “ Priests an@ 
their Victims,” “The Mackney Warbler,’’ 
(decorated wrth a flaming picture of that 
eminent delineator of negro character.) or 
the * Aunt Sally Sengster,” you may be 
pretty sare the “Gipsey’s Oraele” is to be 
procured within. You will also find it 
consorting with yellow, fly-blown Valen- 
tines ; and | have myself seen the “ Nor- 
wood Gipsey ” ensconsced between tne of 
Mr. Spurgeon'’s sermons and 4 traet on the 
“Bottomless Pit)’ by a reclaimed prize- 
fighter, the class of customers appealed to 
being much the same in éach case. 


A collection of the current books of fate 
which I have picked up in my rambles 
about town lies: before me. There are the 
‘* Wheel of Fortune, reprinted from a searce 
Egyptian Work, containing valuable Se- 
crets relating to Health, Wealth, Love, 
Courtship, Matrimony,’ &e; “Mother 
Shipton’s Fortnne-teller;” the “Gipsey’s 
Oracle,’ {also by Mother Shipton); the 
“Gipsey Fortune-Teller, containing the 
Art of telling Fortunes by Lines in the 
Hand, by Cards, by Grounds of Tea and 
Coffee, Signification of Moles, Judgements 
drawn from the Moor’s Eye, how to dis- 
cover Trath from Falsehood,” &c.; “ Ra- 
phet’s Chart of Destiny ;” “Madame de 





Stael’s Fortune-Telling Manual. translated 


| from the Frenclt edition ;” “Lady Biles- 


|sington’s Divination by the Magie Crys- 
j tal,” &c. &c. Someraccount of the con- 
tents of these curiosities of literature may, 
perliaps, be not uninteresting. 


The editor of the “ Universal Book of 
Fate.’ furnishes us. with a brief history, 
very original.in grammar and style, of the 
remarkable woman, the result of whose 
occult experience are therein set forth— 
“a person whose fame, though not record- 
ed among the roll of those whose heroic 
actions have trumpeted them to the world, 
yet her discerning eye and knowledge in 
prescience render ber not unknown to the 
generality of those who devote any atten- 
tion to this interesting study.” What was 


her proper name, in what age she flour- 
ished, or in what part of the world she 
lived when she was at home, the biogra~ 
pher forgets to tell, It appears, however, 
that she was vulgurly called Mrs. Bridget, 
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and that she dwelt, “during her peregri-,““f am ra:her of a studious turn, and I 


nage through life, in a kind of cave, or 
rather a hollow, formed by nature above 
zround, with the assistance of a little art, 
and comprising an exceeding warm shel- 
ter from the air.” ‘The child being father 
to the man {or mother to the woman, as 
the esse may be), we need not be sur- 
prised to learn that Bridget “‘ was gifted 
with an early prepensity to prescience, 
which evinced she had {t instincted in 
lier by nature.” As she grew older, “her 
second-sight” became wider anu clearer, 
and attracted visitors of every grade. to 
her dingy cell. “ Not a farmer would put 
the seed in the ground without first asking 
the opinion of the Young Gipsey, for so 
they styled her, and»following according 
her dictates. Her fame became the 
topic of conversation of the politest cir- 
cles, many of whom came in their equi- 
pages to consult her. She never asked 
for any particular sum, so the unbounded 
generasity of those who applied to her 
oracles, put her in the possession of more 
money than was sufficient to maintain 
her.” A fondness for the society of ani- 
mals marked Mrs. Bridget’s declining’ 
years. Some people bave declared that 
she had hundreds of these about hier, and 
that she could callas many from the eaith 
as she pleased; but “this is fabulous,” 
says our author, who is very particular 
about his fects, “for I never saw more 
than ten ata time. 


to 


Dogs and cats were 
the principal companions of her retire- 
ment, which, being of the smaliest breed, ; 
would, as she said, creep from different! 
parts of her garments, and not a fittie sur- 
prise those who came tu ‘see her, and, in- 
deed, frighten many.” Mother Bridget’s 
biographer, searching, oo doubt, for her 
money, came upon a bundle of manu- 
scripts, concealed in the thatch of her resi- 
dence. This singular ofd lady, never hav- 
ing been to school, could neither read nor 
write, but, by the force of genius, “ she had 
formed to herself a kind of hieroglyphical 
characters, in which she deciphered her 
observations, knowledge, and remarks.” 
The memories pour serdir which the histo- 
rian of her life found, being written in 


these characters, it is not surprising that 
at first he could make, as he himself says, 
neither head nor tail of them; but he adds, 








thought, as I had made it my business for- 
merly to transcribe Egyptian hieroglyphics 
when they were as unintelligible to me as 
these, I might, by perseverance, get at the 
depth of this valuable manuscript, or, at 
least, it would serve to deposit in the 
British Museum.” As far as I can dis< 
cover, this priceless treasure is still want- 
ing to the national colfection; but it is 
some consolation that the editor succeed= 
ed in deciphering the hieroglyphics, and 
has published a translation in the “ Uni- 
versal Book of Fate,” the low price of 
Which places it within the reach of the 
humblest. 


There is not much variety in the de- 
vices for ascertaining the decrees of fate 
treated of in these tittle books. The Wheel 
of Fortune 1s the most simple. It consists 
The 


person whose fortune is io be told must 
place the 


ofa circle surrounded wih figures. 


Wheel of Fortune face down- 
wards, prick into a number (the eyes 
being blindfolded), and then refer to the 
explanation in the book, which stands at 
the corresponding number to that pricked, 
The art of discovering the future in the 
yvrounds of tea or coffee demands more 


skill. 


. ‘ 
the person who inspects the cup,” says 


“The more fertile the fancy is of 


Mottier Shipton, with: great erndor, “the 
ntoré he or she will discover in it.” 

That every man’s fate is in -his own 
hands few will dispute, but one would 
have thought that the time had passed 
when anybody expected to read it there. 
It seems, however, that there are still 
people whe— 


Think that God hath inteflined 
The human hand like some prophetic 
page, 
And in the wrinkles of the palm defined, 
As in a map, our mortal pilgrimage, 


For the use of such, the penny oracles 
supply tke rules of palmistry, They are 
copied almost verbatim from the old wri- 
ters, and the picture of the hand in Mo- 
ther Shipton’s “ Fortune Teller” ¢1861,) is 
almost identical with that in “ The Delec- 
table Introdiction into the Art of Chiro- 
maticy,” by John Indagine, Prieste (1558), 
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Thus the simpleton of to-day reads the 
same alphabet of palmistry which foretold 
to Launcelot Gobbo his “ small trifle of fif- 
teen wives,” and “the peril of his life by 
the edge of a feather bed.” The kindred 
sciences @f physiognomy and the signifi- 
cation of moles and spots on the nails are 
also disclosed. Does any theatrical man- 
ager want a particularly vicious Cerberus 
to act as keeper of the stage door? let him 
note the followirg signs: 


An It-Natured Person—The form of 
the body meagre and lean; the forehead 
cloudy, stllen and wrinkled; the eye cast 
down and malicious ; a nimble tongue; a 
short, quick, uneven gait; a murmuring 
to himselfas he walks. 

Would you like to know the sort of man 
of whom you may safely ask a_ favor, 
without fear of a rebufft Look out for 
one of this stamp— 





forehead 
large, fleshy, plain, and smooth; the eye 
moist and shining: 


A Generous Person.—The 


the countenance ex- 
pressing joy and coatent; the voice plea- 
gant; the motion of the body siow and 
regular. 


The charms and ceremonies described 


in the books of fate are, for the most part, 
absurdly elaborate, and also very anti- 


guated, as is shown by the references to} 


bleeding, ploilwes, and saint days. The 
fullowing may serve as a specimen: 
Cupid’s Nosegay.—On the first night of 
the new moon in July, take a red rose, a 
white rose, a yellow flower, a blue one, a 
eprig of rue and and nine 


blades of long grass; bind all together 


rosemary, 


with a lock of your own hair; kill a white 
pigeon, springle the nosegay with the 
blood from the heart and some common 
salt. Wrap the flowers in a white hand- 
kerchief, and lay it under your head, on 
the pillow, when you go to pest; and, be- 
fore morning, you will see your fate as 
clear as if you had your nativity cast by 
the first astrologer in the kingdom; not 
only in respect to love, lovers, or marriage, 
but in the ether most important aflairs. of 
your life. Storms in this dream foretell 
great trouble; and graves or cemeteries 
are fatal tokens, and so is climbing stecp 
and dangerous places. 


Vout. XXXVIII—20 


I have no doubt, however, that the next, 
which is much simpler, would also prove 
more effective, and could not fail to at- 
tract at least a policeman: 


Any unmarried woman fasting on Mid- 
summer eve, and at midnight laying a 
clean cloth, with bread, cheese, and ale, 
and sitting down as if going to eat, the 


street door being left open, the person 


whom she is afterwards to marry will 
come into the room and drink to her, by 
bowing, and afterwards filling the glass, 
will leave it on the table, and, making an- 
other bow, retire. 


It is to be feared the stranger would not 
leave empty-handed. If this charm is 
often practised, it is not difficult to'account 
for many leaking casks, dimjnished joints, 
and missing-spoons. 


But by far the most popular systems of 
prognostication are those foanded on 
dreams and cards. No bapk of fate is 
complete without a catalogue of the mean- 
ings attached "te every card in the pack, 
and there are dream dictionaries in pro- 
fusion. In the case of dreams, the ap- 
proved method of interpretation appears 
to be to attribute to the object dreamed of 
a significance .either natural and appro- 
priate, or diametrically contrary to the ob- 
vious idea whica it suggests. For instance, 
crutches denote sickness and misery; an- 
gel, good fogmune ; and bag-pipes, vexation 
of spirit; while, on the other hand, death 
is held to indicate happiness and long 
life ; diawing, good fortune; and marriage, 
death. Sometimes the interpretation is 
whimsical, as that “to dream you are 
going to be hanged is a sigh you will rise 
above your present condition, by mar- 
riage ;” “to dreaemn of geese is good—éx- 
pect to see soon a long absent friend.’ 
Others are simply absurd. Why should 
dreaming you wear a tail be a token of 
profit; a long nose, et riches; boots of a 
sweetheart to the single friends; to be mar- 
ried, or carrots of profit in law-suits? The 
meaning put upon the various cards in the 
pack is, of course, quite arbitrary... Con- 
sidering the class of people who sit at the 
feet of the New Forest Gipsey, I should 
imagine that the following predictions al- 





most sure to be verified : ¥ 
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Kine or Spapgs. 


The ladies of fashion this card who ob- 
tain, 
In vain on the Court may attend ; 
Her Majesty’s favors they never will gain, 
Nor find at St. James’ a friend. 


Although the penny fortune-tellers still 
hold their ground, tke prophetic almanacs 
are clearly going down. Francis Moore, 
Physician, has not yet been discarded by 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 
but between three rival editions of his al- 
mar.ac,one is puzzled to know which is 
the authentic vor stellarum. The best 
proof that the prophets have fallen upon 
evil days is their timid, hesitating, apolo- 
getic manner, 
audacity have deserted them; they are 
fain to fill their pages with comments on 
the past rather than revelations of the fu- 
ture, and such phrases as “I trust,” “J 
hope,” “it is not improbable,” are very 
different from the large utterances of the 
early seers. Old Moore and Zadkiel con- 
eur in thinking that the Pope and the 
Sultan are both in a bad way, and that 
there will be a general election in Eng- 
land this year; but on other subjects they 
are discreetly vague and incomprehensi- 
ble. The worthy Moore is indignant at 
being expected to disclose the intentions 
of the Emperor Napoleon. “ When a man 
never seems to know his owp mind,” he 
justly observes, “how can other people 
divine it?” Junius Resurgam, Esq., has 
just issued a “ Doomsday Oracle, or Seven 
Years’ Prophetic Almanac, for tbe Event- 
ful Cycle of the World’s Destiny from 
1862 to 1869,” in which he denounces his 
rivals as shallow impostors. He is cer- 
tainly more definite in his predictions 
than the others. “The signs of the hea- 
vens,” he says, “are extraordinary, and 
portend alarming times. Uranus is ma- 
lignantly transiting Gemini; the bodies of 
Jupiter, Saturn and Mars are nearly in 
conjunction with Virgo, in the second 
house, in quartile to Uranus.” And so on. 
All which, being interpreted, means 
en European war, the death of Louis 
Wapoleon, “ascendancy ef the Whigs in 
Bngiand, defeat of Russian aggression 
in Turkey, and the accomplishment of 


Their old impudence and) 


German unity. None of the prophets have 
the slightest idea of a collision between 
John Bull and the Yankees. 

In France, the literature of fate and ne- 
cromancy which was strewn broadcast 
over the land by the colporteurs, attracted 
the attention of Government, and was 
suppressed a few years ago. Le Petit 
Albertand Le Grand Grimoire are stil! 
smuggled through the provinces, where the 
peasants prize them all the more highly 
because of their condemnation by the au- 
thorities ; but, of course, their circulation 
is very much restricted. Tae “ Triple 
Liegeois,” of Martin Loensberg, now lim- 
its its prognostications to the weather and 
the dispositions of children born under the 





‘signs of the Zotliac. “The prognostica- 
tion of the future,’ says the editor, “is 
best accomplished by a study of the past.” 
And so, under the head of “ Predictions 
for each Month,” he gives only a selection 
of meagre anecdotes from the “ Moniteur.” 
In Englaad, however, we may safely 
leave the extinction of such trash as the 
“ Gipsey Oracle” and the “ Prophetic Al- 
manac” to the progress of education and 
the spread of cheap and wholesome lite- 
rature. Before such potent influences the 
books of fate must vanish as surely as 
mists before the sun or ghosts at cock- 
crow ; and im the course of a few years 
we may expect to see the Sibyl of the 
Seven Dials burn her last volume from 
sheer default of a purchaser. 


SLAVES OF THE RING. 


From All The Year Round. 


“ Pray tell me,” we overheard a country 
squire style of man of about thirty, say to 
a very excited friend of his, of about twen- 
ty years of age, whom he had stopped, as 
with betting-book in hand he was rushing 
into the ring at Epsom—* pray tell me 
from wh.ch of those acute-looking geatle- 
men do you expect to win your money *®”’ 

Betting is the favorite form of gambling 
im modern England; with the help of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, it seems te have al- 
most absorbed the other dragons that for- 





merly consumed the fortunes of our aspi- 
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ring youth, There has been no successor 
to, the fishmonger who built the palatial 
hall in St. James’ st:eet, made it an exclu- 
sive club and hell, and, before his death, 
devoured the fortunes of numbers of his 
customers.. The Jew orange boys, who, by 
a hundred arts, rivaiied the ghoul Crock- 
ford, have departed without leaving room 
for imitators. Swindiing speculators in 
roulette or French hazard abide in dirty 
attics, hunted like rats by the police. Not 
that itis the police who have killed the 
noble games of chance; it is the taste and 
fashion that have changed. In days long 
gone by, Charles James Fox, and the no- 
blest and wittiest in the land, sat night and 
day up to their knees in cards, at White’s, 
with gauntlets to protect their ruffled 
sleeves, and chairmen’s coats to keep out 
the cold; ruining each other without its 
being considered eitler novel or strange. 
There is no “ Wattier’s” now where a 
Brummell could win thirty thousand pounds 
in one season. There are neither the pre- 





serves nor the game that formerly tempted 
bold sportsmen to cards and dice. 

Bat aitheugh England has no Hombourg | 
ot Baden-Baden; although our small shop- | 
keepers and mechanics afte not to be seen, 
like their fellows on the Continent, at the 
billiard-table, or deep in ecarté in an open 
café, in the middle of the day; although 
the “ gents” who pursue such amusements 
are careful to retire from public view ; 
although card playing in a public house 
involves the forfeit of the landlord's li- 
cense ; we must not plume ourselves on 
our superior virjue. The ring—the betting- 
ring—appears te swallow up all other 
English gambling tastes, and to have sto- | 
mach for them all. Even of the section 
' who prefer the time bargains of the Stock 
Exchange, not a few are found in both 
places, and combine the finanvial respec- 
tability of Capeicourt with electrotype fash- 
ion of Hyde Park corner. 

To accommodate the widely pervading 
taste which prevails as fiercely in cotton- 
worshipping Lancashire and horse-whip- 
ping Yorkshire, as among the idlest and 
fastest society of London, the business in- 
stincts of England have created a class of 
professionals “who de for a living what 





aoblemen and gentiemen are supposed to 
do for pleasure; parallel in position and 





| victed thief, 


ee —— 


calling to the brokers and jobbers of the 
Stock Exehange, they bet on commission 
for those who do not wish to appear, who 
desire to back or bet against their own 
horses, or who are ready, at a price, to 
back er lay the odds against any horse for 
any race, and thus to accommodate the 
many who, without being gamblers, once 
or twice in the year, take a ticket in the 
turf lottery by risking a few pounds on a 
favorite local horse. 

Legs—that is Blacklegs—the betting bro- 
kers were formerly called; but now, estab- 
lished, compact and numerous, that title is 
voted ungenteel, and they are turfmen and 
commissioners. Among the motley mob 
of sharks who live by settmng their polish- 
ed wits against the folly and ignorance of 
young gambling enthusiasts, great fortunes 
are realised, and these, chiefly, by losgpg, 
not by winning horses. Hence, fami iar 
in their mouths are such phrases as “a 
dead un,” “as good as boiled,” and other 
sentences expressive of the advantage of 
betting against a horse that can by no pes- 
sibility win: for “dead”’ is a metaphorical 
mode of expressing the condition of an 
animal sure not to run, or, if running, 
“made safe not to win.” In the old rade 
times of this profession, a man, one Daw- 
son, was hanged for poisoning a batch of 
horses at Newmarket, in order to make 
sure the bets of his employers, some of 
whom were of considerable “ turf” respee- 
tability; but the march of knowledge has 
abolished such rude methods, and it is 
found that a bucket of water and a little 
hay administered by a bribed groom-boy, 
at a wrong time, are less penal, and equal- 
ly effective ix. “ stopping a flyer’s gallop.” 

The great art of modern turf gambling, 
is not to ascertain what horse will win, 
but what horse is sure, or can be made 
sure,to lose. A stolid countenance, acom- 
prehensive memory, quick powers of cal- 
culation, hawk-like decision, iron nerves, 
and no scruples, are the chief elements of 
prosperity, in this now thoroughly organi- 
sei profession. If to these be added an 





appearance of candour, either under the 
disguise of blunt frankness, or bland po- 
litenese, greater suceess is probable. Leg 
include men ofall ranks: successful pimps 
and broken country squires, Even a com 
if once iatreduced into the 
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ring, and punctual to his payments, may 
become ina very few years a great and 
honoured capitalist. Undoubtedly the most 
successful are those who are aulhatnipered 
Ly the impedimentof respectable associa: 
The 
keenest graduate of Cambridge has little 
chance against a calculating boy-groom 


tions, recollections,» or education. 


And it is among a mob of these hard- 
headed, India-rubber-hearted gentry, that 
our callous youth, fresh froma the school 
and university, plunge, in the hopeful spec- 
ulation of making a profit out of horse- 
racing. . f 

Wonde: ful are the memories of the vet- 
erans of five-and-twenty Derbys or St. Le- 
gers, and cunning is the arithmetic which 
enables them to caleulate the odds at a 
moment’s notice, a few pointsin theirown 
character we 


favour. Considering the 


bave on the Continent for cold-b.aorbedt) 


common sénse, it is really extraordinary to 
note how every year from the shop anid 
the factory—from the schools and the uni- 
versities—trom the citizen’s snug villa afd 
the peer’s mansion—from the parsonage 
and the dissenting minister’s louze—from 
the army and even from the navy—a crowd 


to have lost one hundred thonsand pounds 
before he was able to turn the tables on 
his tators, and, by betting through commis- 
stoners against his own horses, “ sell the 
ring a real bargain.” 

It is of him the story is told that, having 
written instructions to one of his travelling 
financial agents, staying in Cottonopolis, to 
bet for and against certain of Lis Lordship’s 
stud, which were in favour with the public, 
but notall imtended to win, he was alarmed, 
after a time, at seeing grave alterations in 
the price current of the betting market. 
he received no answer from his commis- 
sioner, and a special messenger, after in- 
stituting searching inquiries, ascertained 
that ‘the letter, 


vartly misdirected, bad 


never been delivered. But, by some misz- 
terious intuition, the sporting clerks of the 
post-office happened to have acted in ac- 
cordance with my lord’s iustructions. 

No doubt there ure unblemished gentle- 
men, who, being rich, acute, and calm, 
play with the turf as they might play at 
whist, for nominal stakes, and run their 
horses for pleasure, without troubling 
themselves with the toil of abstruse coin- 


binatious. To these the turf is a gentle 





of young and tender aspirants of turf sue- 
cess come forth to feed and fatten these 
gentry. Of course, ont of the great an- 
nual supply of recruits te the turf, some 
are endowed with special qualifications 
for * robbery’—that is the playful term by 
which the turfman, in lis familiar mo 
ments, designates his large hauls, his 
‘‘ great pots’’—and tlirive, or survive, being 
by nature’s gifts, althongh young, incipient 
sharks—snakelings not yet come to their 
poison teeth, or use of siime, or suffocating 
use of tail. Batthe greater number of the 
juveniles who pit their velvet skins againsi 
the tough-hide«d, erafty Pythons, either per 
ish in the conflict, or retire permanently 
wounded. 

To some, rwin means ten pounds; to 
others, a hundred; to others, a thousand ; 
to others ten thousand ; of those who can 
afford to lose and pay, some few return to 
honest work, others: sink to the lowest 
depths of unsuccessful roguery. A select 
few acquire strength as they go, after ex- 
pending the income of a German prince 
im acquiring experience. The demigod of 


the passing generation of turfites, is said 


|relaxation from more severe pursuits, and 
| the meaus of killing a hule idle time. 
There is a story current of a distin- 
lguished nobleman who, many years ago, 
|when he was poor and not se fainous as 
lhe is now, delerred paying his “honest” 
trainers so long and so ingeniously, that 
the traimer was obliged to let his lordship’s 
lilly win a great race, and thus squared 
the accouny leaving a balance for his em- 
ployer. But only a diplomatist of the first 
rank is equal to such a feat. 

Constant in his attendance at Newmar- 
ket, isthe Karl of Gallowglass. For nearly 
forty years he has never missed a race 
meeting there. Violently rubbing his head, 
as if his whole fortune depended on. the 
event, he watches the running of his re- 
markably unlucky colts and filhes; whiete 
are found so!netimes in front, within a few 
lengths of the winning-post, often second, 
very rarely first, and thus soliloquises 
softly: ‘“Gallowglass wins—Gallowglass 
wins; ’ a little louder, ‘““Gallowglas wins!’’ 
in a scream, “ No he don’t!—no he don’t?’ 


then, Sotto voce, aS he walks his hack 
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away in disgust, “Gallowglass is a fool!” 
This enthusiastic old gentleman has some 
forty or fifty thousand a year,and spends 
ten thousand of it every year in breeding, 
taining, and runsing a most unfortunate 
stud, considering, apparently like Charles 
Fox. that, next to the pleasure of winning, 
losing is the greatest pleasure of life. On 
the same heath, which was solely decica- 
ted to the sérions business of racing, until 
the innovation of excursion trains brought 
down a few cockneys, might be seen, not 
long sinec, a young nobleman, little past 
his majority with .ready money in six 
figures, and estates in the counties, moved 
almost to tears at the loss of a thousand 
pounds, risked on the private secret intor- 
mation of one of the dear friends avho sur- 
sound such deep-wooled sheep. A thous- 
and pounds to this young gentleman repre- 
gents something less than five pounds to 
the earner of five hundred a year. 

We have, ourselves, seen the great Baron 
Bullion, whose words can make emperors 
flinch, led away almost hysterical by his 
humbling toadies, when his favorite colt, 
‘Contango, ran all behind for that blue 
riband of the turf, the Chalk Down Stakes. 

In a word, if you would see the proudest 
and wealthiest brought down toa level with 
the meanest and neediest, watch the as- 
pect of the betting-ring before and after a 
great race. In the height of the excite- 
ment of winning a great race, a Duke has 
been known to accept the congratulations 
and shake the hands of a burglarious cat’s- 
meat dealer. 

The solemn festivals—the “settling” 
days after great races—at that Methodist 
¢hapel-looking building between Tatter- 
gall’s sale-yard and the cow’s grass-plot, 
where vank notes are carried by sheaves, 
and wafted abou like waste paper, bring 
to a crueial test the one virtue essential for 
standing on the first line—the grenadicrs 
of the guard of turfmen—payment, prompt 
payment. You may be a fraudulent bank- 
rupt, a pickpocket, a forger free by a flaw 
in the. indictment; you may be guilty of 
the foulest crimes, or notorious for the 
basest propensities; but, so long as you 
pay, you will be admitted freely to the sub- 
seription-rooms, and the betting-ring. You 
are sure of the familiar if not friendly eom- 








panionship of your fellow-professiomals, 
and you may probably ‘iid yourself 
honoured with some playful rickname, de- 
seriptive of your peculiar riscality’ Pal- 
mer, who never entered th: London bet- 
ting mart, had acquired, long before his 
detection, the sobriquet, among his fra- 
ternity, implying his propensity for “ dcs- 
ing’—that was the mild word. 

Extremes meet on the turf, and part, too; 
the lowest rise and the highest tall; Boots 
becomes a squire; an Earl’s son becomes 
a felon. The okd adage that hypocrisy is 
the homage that vice pays to virtue, is to 
be seen worked out in the gradual ap- 
proach to forms and practices of respec- 
tability, to an imitation of the habits of 
more scrupulous men, in the closing day of 
the career of a successful turfman, who, 
secure in his hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds, abandons the ways of 
his youth, and sets himself to found a 
family. He buys an estate or two, or three; 
he builds a church; he subseribes splen- 
didly to charities; he has the best shoot- 
ing in the country, and the best people he 
can get to shoot over it; he is easy with 
his debtors of good family, and prepared 
with ready money to lend, on good security; 
hemarries his daughters to clergymen, and 
provides the husbands with benefices. 
And thus, with quiet manners, our black- 
leg adventurer gets on, until people of the 
money-worshipping sect begin to say that — 
really Mr. Crossit 1s a very decent, respect- 
able man. And yet there is scarcely one 
of these millionnaires whose life would 
bear investigation, whose turning-point of 
success will not be found to rest on some 
* famous robbery.” 

lt would be rather curious to see our noble- 
men, our gentlemen,our squires, our mili- 
tary heroes, the soul of honour and pink of 
geutility, men proud of their position and 
their pedigree, parsons, doctors, lawyers 
booking bets, bandying jests, and exchang- 
ing compliments with an ex-pickpocket, 
who, afier having been ducked in divers 
horse-ponds and eropped Sin many gaols 
for petty larcenies, have abandoned a pur- 
suit. unworthy of his genius, now has his 
tewn-house and country mansion, and a 
string of race-horses, whose losings pay 
him quite as well as their winnings. A 
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race-dinner of the present day is a fine 
sight: the ex-pickpocket’s health is pro- 
posed by Major Malachi O’Donohbue, lineal 
descendant of the kings of Ireland; and, 
close beside, might sit hobbing and nob- 
bing, planning future and rejoicing im past 
robberies, prize fighting publicans, ex- 
gtooms, ex-shoeblacks, and ex-waiters, all 
prosperous, luxurious, dressed by the best 


tailors, jewellers, and bootmakers, all pay-! 


ing, and, therefore, all jostling on terms 
of perfect equality, seeking some pri- 
vate information, some secret advantage, 
all living and struggling in the hope of 
getting the best of each other. For the 
essential distinction between trade and 
gambling is, that in trade both parties may 
profit, in gambling one must lose. 


On the Stock Exchange, there is a legiti- 
mate business to be done, there are tangi- 
ble securities to transfer, which afford a 
legitimate science to men of high charae- 
ter and honour. On the turf,a small army, 
whose natural talents for rognery have 
been sharpened by long experience, thrive 
on folly. Every year produces its crop of 
recruits, and of victims, the greater num- 
ber obscure. But every now and then a 
great light breaks in. Four or five years 
ago, the handsomest, the haughtiest, the 
boldest member of the turf, was a man of 
noble family, of literary and social accom- 
plishments above the average, to whom, 
by ability as well as by position, high office 
was open. As to his means, who limits 
the means of a great peer’s son? It was 
known that ke betted largely, borrowed 
largely, and paid punctually. At length 
the bubble burst; the great gentleman who, 
unlike many of his class, never permitted 
the slightest familiarity on the part of his 
There 
was a groan of distress from Hebrews call- 
ing for some sixty thousang pounds; Chris- 
tian bill-discounters claimed a like sum; a 
wealthy racing peer, who did not say a 
word, could have claimed twenty thousand 
pounds. Another peer, who had been, be- 
fore he took to the twrf trade, one of the 
wealthiest of his class, found the result of 
joint racing speculations in a loss of a 
hundred thousand pounds; 


low-born associates, glisappeared. 


by degrees 


rumour grew into certainty, confirmed by 
the verdict of a court of law. 


It then ap- 





lof thousands. 


peared that this great, hanghty, historicalty 
named gentleman, had forged on all his 
friends in every shape; in cheques, for 
which at the last moment he obtained 
eash; in acceptances, by which, with a 
real.income of less than a thousand a year 
in interest at sixty per cent. This is one 
great example of turf education; but in- 
numerable smaller instances occus; Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Sheffield, ‘supply their 
full quota to the general ruin. Every year 
instances of larceny, instances of forgery. 
As for forgery, it is 80 common a sequence 
of unsuccessful turf speculation, that the 
young gentleman who takes to the betting- 
ring, aS an easy an@ gentee! mode of 
increasing his income, may make pretty 
sure of shaking hands with a gentleman 
who has forged, or is about to forge. It is 
an old rule with the sixty per cent. dis- 
counter, that from a map of respectable 
connexions, a forged acceptance isa better 
security than a genuine bill. 





“Ginsu 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
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The past month bas been character- 
ized by busy preparation for the summer 
campaign, which is looked upon on both 
sides of the Potomac as the decisive and 
final act of the great tragedy.’ Though by 
no means exhausted in men or provisions, 
though stronger in heart and stouter in de- 
before, the South 
still feels the necessity of making one 
grand effort te cheek the bloody crusade 


termination than ever 


of the North and to cenquer a peace. The 
North avows that with them ali is at stake 
—the safety of theirs finances, the exist- 
ence of the Union as such, and their posi- 
tion as a great nation among the powers 
of the earth. Hence every nerve has beer 
strained on both sides, and the green fields 
of the South, when basking in the bright 
May sun, will be crimsoned with the blood 
Never, however, in the 
history of war, were the omens more favo- 
rable than they are with us. The God of 
battles has been so visibly with us that 
even the feintest heart has ga‘hered cour- 








age. Fast steamers bave safely landed ia 
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our ports, and brought us abundant sup- 
plies of meat, just when it was most need- 
ed ; our railroads, better managed than be- 
fore, and aided by new branches leading 
southward, as the Danville extension, have 
supplied the Northern armies with all the 
bread they require; ammunition of every 
kind is on hand, and if we are short in 
lead, that will barely affect our shrapnels, 
and be largely outweighed by the ampl 
supplies of Enfield rifles which we have 
recently received from abroad. Our men 
are remarkably well clad, and require 
rather the restraint of orders, which will 
prevent them from recklessly selling, as 
too many do, their winter clothing and 
blankets. Shoes have been manufactured 
within the armies as well as in govern- 
ment factories, and there is no one bare— 
footed now by any fault but his own. But 
what is more valuable by far, is the visi- 
ble improvement in discipline and spirit. 
Our Northern armies, always superior in 
the former, have become nearly equal to 
regulars in this respect, and not only 
gained largely in efficiency thereby, but 
strengthened that esprit de corps and mu- 
tual reliance, which is no small element 
of strength in large armies. Those of the 
Southwest are reported to have been re- 
generated by the new spirit infused into 
them, since the commander was changed, 
and to rival suecessfully their steady com- 
rades in Virginia. 

Military operations have been confined, 
with one exception, to raids, skirmishes, 
and brilliant expeditions made with cav- 
alry and mounted infantry. The armies 
of the North, in Wirginia, have been steadi- 
ly confrouting each other, content with 
fortifying, on our side, the Soutiern banks 
of the Rapidan, on the enemy’s side, Pony 
Mountain, near Culpeper Court House, as 
a port d appui. The Yankees, now under 
Ligut. Gen. Grant, are said to have re- 
ceived large reinforcements from the 
West, the larger part af which. however, 
has more probably been sent to General 
Burnside, who is preparing au army of 
50,000 men at Annapolis, Md., for some 
expedition against Richmond, Occasional 
raids have been made by small detach- 
ments in the neighborhood of Fredericks- 
burg and the counties east of it. The 


Valley also has been comparatively quiet 
with the exception of some brilliant raids 
on our part, fruitful in prisoners captured 
and previsions carried away. The enemy 
still hold Martinsburg, and have a small 
force along the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road for its protection. Winchester is oe- 
easionally visited by them, and was, on 
Fast-day, April 8th, the scene of a tho- 
rough disccmfiture of am imprudent de- 
tachment, who were attacked by a small 
number of our men, driven through the 
towu, and heavily punished.. 

East Tennessee, completely exhausted, 
and unable any longer to feed friend or 
foe, has been partially abandoned by both 
parties, the enemy still holding Cumber- 
land Gap, and trying to protect its commy- 
nication with Knoxville, our own forces 
strong enough to resist an attack, and 
ready, with the aid of two or three large 
corps in Western Virginia, to take advan- 
tage of the favorable moment, to advance 
again and to recover Kentucky. «t is in 
this State, however, and in West Tennes- 
see, that the most notable exploits have 
been achieved, mainly by the admirable 
eavalry of the West, under such leaders as 
Forrest. The-whole country, more or less 
stripped by the enemy of the forces that 
held it heretofore, has been ransacked, 
terrified, and relieved of the presence of 
the enemy by Gen. Forrest and his coad- 
jutors. Already, on March 23rd, he left 
Jackson, and on the next day captured Col. 
Hawkins, at Union City, Tenn., with four 
hundred and fifty men of Yankee (Tenn.) 
cavalry, with quantities of horses, smail 
arms, stores, &c., destroyed and burnt 
what could be destroyed, and took posses- 
sion of Hickman, abandened by the ére- 
my. Gen. Forrest next attacked Paducah 
City, Ky,, and whilst attacking the strong- 
hy garrisoned forts, which were, moreover, 
supported by gunboats, he burnt cotton, 
captured horses and stores to an immense 
amount, and destroyed the U. 8S. iron—clad 
Dacotah, the finest amd largest iron gun- 
boat on the Mississippi. He then went to 
Columbus, but left it again, becanse the 
small-pox was raging there furiously. Re- 
turning safely with his immense booty, he 
[nen his forees, moreover, largely in- 
creased by numbers of recruits, and rested 
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On the 4th 
were already reported 
again at Rossville, Ky., with a much larger 
force than before,and on the ilth they 
took Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, fifty 
miles north of Memphis, with 6 guns, and 
ample stores. 


his command .at Jackson. 
April, his mea 


The garrison, consisting of | 
300 white and 400 black men, having re- 
fused two flags ef truce, offering terms, 
were cut downy, 200 only escaping, and 
100 citizens seeking safety in. the river, 
were drowned. They were next heard of 
driving in the pickets at Columbus, and 
besieging Paducah once more. On the 
13th, Gen. Buford appeared with a small 
foree before Fert Halleck, at Columbus, 
and demanded its surrender, whereupon 
women and children were sent to Cairo, 
and the fort was bombarded. U. S. steam-— 
ers coming up the river with large num- 
bers of men on furlough, these were or- 
dered to the fort to help #& its defence. 





Our forces are thus quietly in possession 
of Western Kentucky and parts of Ten- 
nessee, and so great is the terror they 
have caused, that the river boats are for- 
bic landing on the eastern shore! 

Equal success bas crowned the efforts of 
our braye men in Louisiana to destroy all 
plantations worked by Northern men, and 
to regain control of those valuable regions. 
The system was inaugurated by Gen. Po- 
lignac, the son of the famous minister of 
Charles X., Prince Pdlignac, and has been 
extensively carried out east of the river, 
while to the west, Gen. Price has resumed 
command, vice Holmes, and given new 
hopes and new activity to the long ne- 
glected department, The navigation of the 
Mississippi is completely at the mercy of 
our guerillas. 

In the far South West, however, the en- 
emy has made his most formidable efforts, 
the results of which, although not com- 
pletely reported, yet in authentic shape, 
bave been highly favorable to our side. 
They sent two powerfwl columns up Red 
River : one by waterfrom Vicksburg, com- 
posed of Gen. Sherman's troops, under 
Gen. Smith, the other by land from Bra: 
shear City, under Gen. Franklin, both to 
unite at a point higher wp. On March 
14th, they captured Fort DeRussy, with 


supported by the most powerfal nava} 
force ever assembled in the West, under 
Admiral Porter, up the river to Alexandria, 
which they occupied without a fight. 
Large stores of cotton were burnt by our 
men,®but large quantities also fell into, the 
hands of the enemy. After a skirmish at 
Bayou. Rapides, in whieh we lost some 
prisoners and guns, they encountered a 
peavier force of our menon their advance 
to Shreveport, one hundred and seventy 


In 


time Gen. Franklin hastened across the 


the mean- 


miles higher up the river. 
country, via Iberia and Opelousas, to join 
the main column, at Alexandria, but reach- 
ed there only after they had left. He also 
made now towards Shreveport, and ov the 
way there, he was, on March 24th, attack- 
ed at Cane River, thirty-five miles above 
Alexandria, by Gen. Kirby Smith. The 
details of the defeat he there suffered, have 
net yet reached us, but enough is knownto 
In the 
embarrassments have ari- 
sen for the enemy, Franklin has not been 
able to effect his junction with Smith and 


claim a great victory for our side. 
meantime new 


Banks, who was in command of the whole, 
has been caught up the river, with twenty 
gun boats and as many transports, in shal- 
low water, unable to return the way he 
onme and exposed to our sharpshooters 
and daring cavalrymen. 

In Texas the Yankees have made many 
retrograde movements, falling back to the 
coast and abandoning strong inland posi- 
tions, where unionists are left to the mercy 
of our men; and but one advance, against 
Eagle Pass, the great thoroughfare for our 
cotton going into Mexico, which they have 
occupied with a heavy fotce. The French 
are said to have taken Matamoras and 
collisions between them and the Federa) 
forces are not unlikely. 

At Dalton, as in Virginia, the two armies 
have been silently confronting each other. 
Johnston, with his gallant lievtenants 
Hardee, Hood and others, bas been busy 
reorganizing his troops and trying them in 
sham battles. The enemy have fortified 
and provisioned Chattanooga, so as to make 
it self-sustaining; the high waters in the 
Tennessee enabling them to send nume- 
rous vessels in that direction. Mobile has 
been threatened but found impregnable by 





garrison and guns, and proceeded thenee, 


water, and Admiral Farragut’s powerful 
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fleet has abandoned the siege. Charleston 
also has stood the continued bombardment 
without loss or injury, and bids fair to defy 
any future attempt to reduce Fort Sumter. 
Florida alone has been the theatre of ac- 
tive military operations on that coast. The 
enemy had adyanced as far as Pilatke, 
which was abandoned to them, and on 
April 2d, seventeen transports ascended 
St. John’s river to Jacksonville. One of 
their steamers, the Maple Leaf, went up 
to Pilatke, struck a torpedo and was totally 
destroyed, with the field equipage of three 
regiments and immerse amounts of stores. 
Since then, Pilatke bas been abandoned 
by the Yankees, who have fallen back to 
their entrenchments at Jacksonville. » 

The coast of North Carolina also has 
been the scene of a brilliant exploit achiev- 
ed by a combined land and sea force, un- 
der Gen. Hoke. On April 20th, Plymouth 
with all its fortifications was taken by 
storm, and about 2,009 prisoners, twenty- 
five pieces of artillery and vast stores 
were captured. The victory itself is glo- 
rious, but the effects promise even greater 
results, both in the regaining of a rich and 
well-stored country, and in the command 
it gives us of the important inlets on the 
coast. Fnrther operations to obtain these 
results are now under way. 

On th@® coast of Virginia, great activity 
has been displayed by the enemy, in send- 
ing up raiding expeditions both South and 
North of James River. They have con- 
fined themselves mainly to reconnoitering 
and pilfering,; one only having had the 
ostensible purpose of capturing a torpedo- 
vessel, which had most gallantly gone 
down the river through all the enemy’s 
gun boats, attacked the flagship, Minne- 
sota, injured it most seriously, and escaped 
again safely. On April 20th, eight trans- 


ports ascewitied the Rappalannock, feeling | 


their way very cautiously for torpedoes, 
and landing a force of a few thousand 
twelve miles below Tappahannock. Gen. 
Butler is still in command at Fortress 
Monroe, and has had an interview with 
Commissioner Ould, for the purpose of 
settling the Cartel; several flag of truce 
boats have exchanged large numbers of 
prisoners during the menth. 

The immediate effects of the two im- 


Taxes, passed by the last Congress, have 
not yet shown themselves fully and hence 
trade and ali commercial transactions have 
been suspended for the month. The 
amount of old currency funded in four 
per cent certificates, has fallen below ex- 
pectation ;. it would not be safe to assume 
more than two hundred and fifty millions 
to have been funded. Prices, therefore, 
bave rot yet fallen, and gold has remained 
more or less stationary at twenty-two to 
twenty-three. This stagnation is no doubt 
partly also due to the intense excitement 
preceding the breaking. out of the storm, 
which all feel to be in the air The North 
has received some of the premonitory con- 
vulsions, that generally give warning of a 
great crisis and formidable omens have 
appeared here and there. Gold has risen 
as high as 189; rising and falling in a few 
hours with a suddenness, which shows the 
utter helplessness Of even commercial sa- 
gacity. Bold, plain words have been spo- 
ken on the floor of Congress by men, who 
must be endorsed by powerful factions 
and be sure of their support, to expose 
themselves to the rigor of Mr. Lincoln's 
absolute government. Local elections 
have frequently gone against the adminis- 
tration and foreign complications are mul- 
tiplying. Butall these are minor agencies, 
soon to lose all weight and all influence 
by the side of the mighty conflict, that is 
approaching; fortunately we are fully 
forearmed and forewarned, full of hope 
and of energy, conscious that ours is the 
rightec us.cause, and that, with a blessing 
from on high, we cannot fail to defeat our 
enemies and to secure our independence. 


The Messancenk has many excellent 
fciends. The traditional good-will of our 
people for the “ Nestor of the Southern pe- 
riodical press” has not failed to discover 
itself in numerous manifestations of sym- 
pathy during the brief period of its con- 
trol by its present proprietors. The con- 
cern felt by our friesds in the prosperity of 
our enterprise very naturally prompts many 
of them to tender kind adviee as to the 





portant laws on the Curreney and the 





method of its management. Of course 
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each individual reflects his own taste and 
judgment, and the great variety of opinion 
which must inevitably prevail among a 
large number of persons respecting any 
one subject, will suggest to the mind of 
the reader some idea of the various and 
composite character of the andienc® to 
whose entertainment we must minister. 
We must all at some period of our lives 
realize the importance of the old maxim 
of the necessity of concession: to differen - 
ces in taste. To those who point us to 
Blackwood for a model, to those for whom 
the Westminster has been a favorite com- 
panion, and to the numerous admirers of 
the Edinburg, the Cornhill, &c., we would 
say in all humility and sincerity that were 
it possible we would cheerfully devote our- 
selves solely to your special amusement. 
But where is the guarantee that in minis- 
tering exclusivély to the taste of one, we 
should not fall very far short of the appro- 
bation of others, not forgetting too that nu- 
merous class whose classification is hard— 
ly known to the nomenclature of literature, 
whose literary investigations have never 
gone beyond the ordinary text-books of the 
school-house and the daily newspapers, 
though occasionally diversified in times of 
peace by a perusal of Harper’s Magazine 
and the New York Ledger, and for whose 
eduvational advancement it will be one of 
the highest obligations of editorial duty 
among Southern journalists to labour. 

As one of the pioneers in the great and 
arduous undertaking of the literary regen- 
eration of the Southern people, we have 
two objects in view—a duty to discharge 
and an individual interest to protect, not 
by any means wishing to assign the latter 
a position of subordmate significance, for 
we would impress upon our friends that 
editors must have the pabulum of life, and 
that like many other people they have a 
great aversion to devoting their energies 
and abilities to an enterprize which does 
net promise ample remuneration. Happi- 
ly the reconciliation of this duty and this 
interest, in our opinien, is not an impossi- 
ble consammation. The snecessful prose 
eution of the policy we have chosen in 
contributing our portion to the develope— 
ment of Southern literature will of course 
measure the material prosperity of the 





Messenger, as will also the disappointment 
of the one be proportionate to the failure 
of the other. Let us consider briefly the 
statusof Literature in the South, supposing 
that it will not materially vary before the 
advent of peace, and in view of the prob- 
ably early termination of the war. 

In the opinion of the world at large, we 
should be guilty of net a little arrogance, 
in making any pretension to a national lit- 
erature, notwithstanding the evidence of 
intellectual activity which the war has 
evoked, and the number of publications 
which it has called into being. That would 
be an exceedingly superficial view of the 
matter which could suppose the mere tem- 
porary efflorescence of the popular mind 
a certain indication of well-grounded seed 
promising a permanent and luxuriant 
growth of healthful and enduring fruits. 
Nor will the achievement of our indepen 
cence alone constitute a great millenium 
of literary regeneration. Just as in the 
establishment of our political and commer- 
cial interests upon a wise and safe basis, 
we shall need a careful circumspection, 
we shall have still greater occasion to em- 
ploy all our energies, and all our sagacity 
in the embarkation of the delicate interests 
of Literature upon the uncertain tide of the 
Future. Having no history ex@ept the 
tragic present, of whose scenes and events 
we are the interested spectators, and 
therefore disqualified by our passions and 
prejudices for impartial judgment, a long 
time will elapse before we have our 
Humes and Robertsons, Guizots and Gib- 
bons to trace our national progress; the 
inspiration will not be wanting to create 
poets; indeed, in Hope, Thompson, Tim- 
rod, Hayne, and others we have them al- 
ready, but centuries perhaps will elapse 
before we can distinguish b&ween. our 
“Schools” of the “Transition” and the 
“ Lake’ between our Chaucers and Spen- 
sers, Miltons and Cowpers, Burns’, Byrons 
and Wordsworths. Having virtually no 
history, and par consequence, comparatively 
few of those great landmarks of thought 
and reflection in the shape of grand events, 
teaching the significance of historic order 
in the majestic march of centuries, we 
shall necessarily find the earlier exhibitions 
of Southern genius imitative of others 
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rather than creative of a type of our own. 
We do not ignore the national indivicuali- 
ty of the South which is quite as palpable 
and impressive in its featwres as those of 
any other mould of nationality. But be- 
yond the expression of the more distinctly 
pronounced features of this: national indi- 
viduality for some time to come our most 
marked successes in literature will consti- 
tute simply approximations to the nume- 
rous models before us. The selection of 
these models of style for themselves and 
of thought for their readers will constitute 
one of the most important and delicate du- 
ties .of Southern writers and journalists. 
It is to be hoped that no oecasion exists 
for adinonition of the propriety of avoid- 
ing imitation of Yankee composition, while 
in the various departments of English lit- 
erature we shall look for the safest and 
most attractive examples. 

The literary men of the South will re- 
ceive a salutary lesson, both for them- 
selves and for those whom they wish to be 
their readers, when they shalt appreciate 
the necessity of avoiding models cf a too 
exclusive or elevated caste. If we wish 
the people to read we must make our offer- 
ings suitable to their capacity and taste. 
That capacity and taste can be educated 
and developed, but not suddenly or by vio—- 
lent remedies. The popular taste can be 
elevated gradually and even rapidly, it it 
shall receive wholesome food agreeably 
administered. The people will inexora- 
bly demand of those who claim their sup- 
port, information and discussion of those 
things which concern their personal and 
national interests, and a@ agreeable to 
their individual tastes and fancies. * If 
Southern writers cannot furnish this the 
people will inevitably, as heretofore, seek 
it from those who will with alacrity—Yan- 
kees and foreigners. 

To thus meet the popular requirements, 
and at the same time exalt the popular 
taste, it is not necessary to write down to 
a level of ignorance and. vulgarity, from 
which education and decency should ever 
shrink with disgust. The capacity to de- 
pict popular subjects in their true traits 
and colours, so that all classes of society 
may recognize their fidelity, and yet avoid 
offence to the refinements of cultivated 


taste is the culmination of literary distine- 
tion as realized for example by Dickens, or 
Thackeray, or Fielding: 

Like all people much given to talking, 
Southerners, as a people, are little given to 
reading. Our education, like that of an 


old Greek, is derived chiefly from conver- 


sation and verbal discussion ; and though 
from this cruse our opinions and percep- 
tions are always ready and generally clever 
in subtilty, they are too often characterized 
by the sophistry of superficiality. Wecan 
never become profound in either thought 
or education until this superficial habit of 
education shall be supplied by some more 
durable form of instraction. Indeed, not 
until we shall become more of a reading 
and less.of a talking people, which latter 
result cannot be consummated until such 
reading is placed in the hands of the peo- 
ple as will arrest their interested attention. 
The mass of men cannot be transformed 
in an instant into philosophers and savans, 
and until the dream of Utopia is realized, 
when all men shall oecupy one common 
footing of blissful equality, some conces- 
sion must be made to degrees of inteliec- 
tual advancement, as well as to degrees in, 
cultivation of ta:te. Let our iiterary men 
remember this; otherwise those who em- 
brace the profession of letters will do little 
more than save themselves from starvation 
while the people look to others for the en- 
tertainment which they cannot find at 
home. | 

There is nothing whatever in the pros- 
pective condition of the Confederacy, either 
political, commercial, or social, which for- 
bids the sanguine expectation of a perma- 
nent advancement of the literary profes- 
All the theories which can be-urged, 
such as the incompatibility of the predomi- 
nance of agricultural interests and an ad- 
vanced state of letters, the indifference of 
the Southern mind to its literary interests, 
and the numerous other suggestions of in- 
superable obstacles to the growth of litera- 
ture, should be but so many additional in- 
centives to exertion with those who have 
the matter in hand. What fact of physi. 
ology, or suggestion of common sense, can 
furnish a tangible reason why a planter of 
Virginia, or South Carolina, should be more 
disinclined to reading than a shoemaker of 
Massachusetts, or a coal-digger of Penn- 
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sylvania, provided acceptable matter is 
offered him? We, who are most interested 
in this matter, have only to obey the sug- 
gestions of practical wisdom, to disregard 
the wild theories based upon anything else 
than practical experience and common. 
sense, which will be urged upon us- for 
adoption; to consult the popular taste; if 
necessary to make proper concessions to 
it, and thus to control it gradually along 
the successive stages of improvement. 

We. should not overlook one important 
feature in Our past history, which, in the 
unhappy consequences of our previous in- 
difference to the philosophy which 
teaches, should not-fail of as an earnest 
and impressive lesson—the absence of 
unity of purpose, sympathy and cvo-opera- 
tion among the literary men of the South. 
A contemporary, a few days since, appre- 
priately called attention to the touching 
spectacle witnessed at the grave of Thack- 
exay ; Dickens weeping, with all the sin- 
cerity of the tenderest fraternal attach- 
ment, over the remains of his great com- 
petitor for popular fame, whom he none 
the less regarded as a noble and illustrious 
* brother in a most worthy cause, at whose 
sepulchre, in common with other “ fellow- 
workers in the Arts,” he mourned as an 
“old comrade and brother in arms.” Such 
is the noble spirit of sympaihy, which, hov- 
eving like the Genius of Good over the 
pathway of aspiring merit, conducts it so 
often through the portals of Fame, and 
whose absence cramps the pinions of 
Genius, and condemns it to a condition of 
obscurity and neglect. Can we not feel 
ourselves “co-workers” in a grand canse 
worthy of our sincere devotion, united 
zeal and unflagging perseverance? We 
may complain of the refusal of society to 
recognize us “as one of its most. valuable 
constituent classes, of the refusal of men 
to concede our usefulness, but we shall 
continue to experience the same want of 
consideration until we shall assert our 
claim to recognition. Let us constitute 
eurselves a class entitled to universal re 
cognition, by a ready and earnest embrace 
ef the advantages of harmiony, unity of 
action and zealous co-operation, and we 
shall not be long in receiving our rightful 


measure of consideration and honour. 
- 


it} 


A eorrespondent remjnds us of the 
omission to mention, in our last monthly 
summary, which contained an account of 
Kilpatrick’s raid around Richmond, the 
honourable part enaeted by Henley’s Bat- 
talion in the defence of our menaced me- 
tropolis. We cheerfully supply this omis- 
sion as an act of simple justice to a gal- 
land command of worthy gentlemen, who 
so nobly discharge:| the obligations of pa- 
trivtisin, and whose conduct is worthy of 
more enduri..° record than that supplied 
by the accounts of the daily newspapers. 

of Richmond 
against this most serious attempt of the 
enemy, preserving it not only from cap- 


ture, but from the horrors of a most barba- 


The suecessful defence 


rous incendiarism and massacre, will con- 
stitute a striking episode not only in 
the history of this struggle, but in the an- 
nals of modern ‘ The whole 
country resounded with one gallant ac- 
claim of praise to these gallant citizen 
soidiers, who, with a devoted zeal seldom 
paralleled, 


warfare. 


abandoned a moment's 
warning the pursuit of civil avocations, 


to become the heroes of an achievement 


at 


of which a brigade of veterans might be 
justly proud. That day of Dahlgreen’s 
repulse at “Glenbernie” gave a proud 
vindication of our Department clerks, a 
class of citizens who had been the unde- 
serving objects of so many shafts of mal-. 
ice, whose usefulness has been questioned, 
whose patriotism has been doubted, whom 
even members of Congress, in a spirit of 
Buncombe and demagogueism, have as- 
sailed with a malignity unworthy of their 
station, who nevertheless perform more 
actually indispensable service to the country 
than any other equal number ef individ- 
uals, and have most signally exhibited 
their capacity and readiness to meet any 
obligation wiich the exigencies ef the 
We will not be ae- 
eused of interested motives in offering 
this feeble tribute to meritorious services, 


country may require. 


since we are no Government clerk, and 
very much question our fitness for that 
useful position, whose duties require 
much more of practical experience and 


business qualification than many people 





imagine. 
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Our correspondent says: “Harper's 
Magazine for April, after mentioning some 
of the ‘incidents of the raid, states ‘that 
the second line of fortifications, a mile 
nearer, was reached, and a desultory fire 
was kept up for some hours. But it was 
clear that the defences of Richmond were not 
to be successfully assailed by cavalry” The 
fight with Dahlgreen took place on the 
Westham plank road, 24 miles from the 
city, on ground hastily chosen by Captain 
McAnneny, in command of the Departmen- 
tal Battalion, upon the sudden appearance 
of the enemy; and after an engagement 
of thirty minutes, these robbers and mer- 
cenaries were repulsed, after two desper- 
ate attempts to charge our lines. We 
have an acknowledgmentin the above ex- 
tract, as well as from the press of the Con- 
federacy, and by an act of the Virginia 
Legislature, that the clerks of the Confede- 


rate Government contributed materially to 


the salvation of Richmond and its citizens 


from the execution of the diabolical orders 


of Dahlgreen, and the brave command 
should always receive the praise to which 
they are justly entitled.” 


considered, one of 


achievements. of the war. 


The ladies of Richmond, we are in- 
formed, design presenting, through Mr. 
Secretary Memminger, during the present 
week, a beautiful Confederate flag to the 
Battalion, as a fitting expression of confi- 
dence in their valour to preserve untar- 
nished its conseerated colours, and of their 
gratitudesto the defenders of their fire- 


sides. 


BEJECTED MSS, 


“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp”—“Memories’ 


—“ Wasted Heart ”"—* Little Boy "—“ Les 
Miserables "—Is It Anybody’s Business? 


—*A Love Letter.” 


The above named ¢ontributions are re— 


spectfully declined, and will be returne: 


upon receipt of the necessary postage. The 


large number of MSS. presented fo 
our decision will be an apology for ou 





We heartily en- 
dorse our correspondent’s opinion, believ- 
ing the repulse of Dahlgreen, all things 
the most gallant 


failure ‘to answer each contributor indi- 
vidually. We are not responsible for 
MSS. after they are published as rejected, 
longer than the appearanee of the next 
succeeding number. 








Literary Aotices. 
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Macaria, on Atrars op Sacriricz. By the 
Author of Beulah. 


The reading public, we are assured, will 

receive with sincere delight the announce- 

ment of the appearance of a new novel 

from the pen of the gifted lady whose 
* Beulah” a few years since gave so much 

pleasure to a large number of readers. 

The cénceded superiority of the author of 
Beulah over all our Southern female novel- 

ists, the well-established reputation which 

she enjoys, which is by no means confined 

to the Confederacy, and the great interest 

which her previous writings have inspired, 

will undoubtedly command an unusual de- 

gree of attention for her last. production. 

We are satisfied that “ Macaria” will fully 

realize in power, interest and general attrae- 

tiveness the justly fastidious requirements 

which public taste will exact from it in 

view of its having the same authorship 

with Beulah. The hasty perusal which we 

have been compelled to give it, just as we 

are placing our last page in the hands of 
the printer, while it bas assured us of the 

superior merit of “ Maczria” has by no 

means satisfied our desire for a more fami- 
liar acquaintance with its beauties or style 
and manner. 


We are convinced of its great superiori- 
ty to any similar production of Southern 
writers during the war, and are pleased to 
note its appearance as the most promising 
indieation that we have yet seen of a fu- 
ture elevated standard of Fiction among 
Southern authors. 


’ 


By the announcement of Messrs. West 
& Johnston as the publishers of “ Macaria,” 
the public will understand that everything 
which good taste, liberality and enterprize 
could impart in paper, typography, &c. has 
been ebundantly supplied. 


! 


r 
T 
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A Sxctcn or tHe Lirs or Ranpotrs Fair- 
yaX.a Prigate inthe Ranks of the Rock- 
bridge Artillery. With a Brief Aceount 
of Jackson’s Valley Campaign. 


This pamphlet is the work of Rev. Phil- 
ip Slaughter, an emirent divine of the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia, and is de- 
signed to commemorate ane of the most 
splendid illustrations of the Christian hero 
which the war has exhibited. The sketch 
seems to have been a labor of love to its 
distinguished author, an? is a fitting trib- 
ute to virtues which though unestentatious- 
ly displayed in the humble position of 
private, were yet so Conspicuous as to 
elicit eulogy from the i!ustrious comman- 
derof the Army of Northern Virginia, and 
ghe no less bonourable testimonials of his 
brave comrades in arms. We regret that 
our limited space does not permit the re- 
publication of the noble letter of Gen. Lee 
to the father of the gallant youth, written 
a few days after his fall at the first battle 
of Fredericksburg. 


We have receive from Messrs. Evans 
& Cogswell, at Colu:nbia, 8. C., copies of 
General Orders from the Adjutant and In- 
spector General's Office, Confederate States 
Army, dating from January 1862, to De. 
cember 1863, (bo*h inclusive), in two se- 
ries. Also, appended certain orders of the 
present (1864) series, which are of imme- 
diate interest and value to the army. Ac- 
companying the volume is an Analytical 
Index, with material enlargement and im- 
provement. The work is very handsomely 
executed, and we recommend it to the 
public and to officers of the army especial- 
ly, as a most valuable publication. 


We have the April No. of the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, conducted by an 
Association of Ministers, in Columbia, §S. 
Carolina. The“ Review” will be found 
to be exceedingly interesting, containing 
a number of very ably written articles, 
among them a discussion of the proposed 
plan of Union between the General As- 
sembly and the United Synod of the South, 
by Rev. Dr. Palmer, the disti.guished pul- 
pit orator, of New Orleans. The Review 
is conducted in a style worthy of the high 
character of the Presbyterian clergy of the 





South, and we doubt not will command a!its typographical features. 


cordial support from the church whose in- 


terests it seeks to promote. A 


Epvucation Arrgsr tor War 


Is the title of a letter addressed to a 
member of the Southern Educational Con- 
vention at Columbia, S. C, by Professor 
Edward S.Joynes. This is an exceeding- 
ly able paper, upon one of the mo: vital 
interests of the country. Professor Joynes 
is well known in Virginia as one of the 
most accomplished of our professional 
As Professor of Greek lite— 
rature in the venerable college of William 
& Mary before the war, and in other posi- 


literary men. 


tions Of public usefulness, he has given 
evidence of abilities an-‘f attainments of a 
high character. He rightly says that those 
matters which pertain to our educational 
interests are “next in importance to the 
war itself, in which are staked our exis- 
tence and our liberties.” 


GRAMMAR oF THE Frencn Lanouage; By 
Jno. Christison, of Dundee College. First 
Confederate edition. 

A more careful examination of this 
work than we were able to give it pre- 
vious to our last issue, has satisfied us of 
its decided merit. We commend it to the 
attention of teachers and pupils in the 
Confederacy. The Grammar is a careful 
adaptation of the work of a most eminent 
and successful teacher, and is prepared by 
a gentleman of extensive practical expe- 
rience in the business of education. We 
invite attention te the advertisements upon 
our back sheets of Messrs. Dunn & Co., 
the enterprising publishers of this and 
numerous other publications, of galue and 
interest. 


Conreperate States Mepicat amp Svuret- 
CAL JOURNAL. 


We omitted to mention in our last num- 
ber the reception of the February issue of 
the Surgieal Journal, which has a variety 
of artieles of interest to the profession, 
embracing original communications, hos- 
pital reports, editorial and miscellaneeus 
matter, and a chronicle of medical sci- 
ence.” Like most of the publications of 
Messrs. Ayres & Wace, the Journal is dis- 
tinguished by much neatness and taste im 
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The “ Macronta Weskiy” has passe 
into the editorial hands of Mr. Charles P. 
J. Dimitry. We are extremely sorry to 
par: with our friend McCabe, who has 
filled the position creditably and success- 
fully, and with a most marked improve- 
ment in the character of the paper. We 
extend a greeting none the less cordial to 
the present editor, however, whose capa- 
city for his position is abundant. He has 
our best wishes, and we tender him a sin- 
cere God-speed. The Magnolia is an ex- 
cellent journal, and is worthy of patronage 
by all classes of the Seuthern public. 


F. G. DeFontaine, one of the editors of 
the Columbia Carolinian, is preparing for 
the press a voluine to be entiled “ Maryi- 
nalia, or Gleanings from an Army Note 
Boek, by ‘ Personne,’ army correspondent 
of the Charleston Courier.” It will com- 
prise an anecdote history of the war, em- 
bracing sorne six hundred pages. A limi- 
ted edition will be issued, and these will 
be distributed exclusively among sub- 
scribers, and forwarded in serials of one 
hundred pages each. The well known 
capacity of the author is a surety of the 
success of the promised publications. 


We have received from J. W. Randolph 
a copy of * Hunten’s Instructions for the 
Piano,” of a decidedly clever appearance 
and execution. 


We have received from S. H. Goetzel, 
the Mobile Publisher, Lady Audley’s Se- 
erét, by M. E. Braddon, author of “ Aurora 
Floyd,” aud other works of the sensation, 
murder and movnlight, school of fiction. 





CHARADES. 


{ knew a young lady—a lady of France— 

And a victim I fell to her beautiful glance! 

But, making my offer, I said, which was 
true, 

“I haven’t my First, if that ma:ters to you.” 


To which the young lady responded quite 
smart, 
“Jt does you much eredit the truth to im- 


part; 

But if such is the case, I must tell you, 
Mossoo, 

That my Second to me it’s quite useless to 
do!” 


I burst into tears, and the lady so mild 
Said, “‘ There, don’t behave like a petulent 


child. 

Take this rose as my Whole,” and away 
the girl flew, 

Leaving me planté lé to bewail and boo- 
hoo. 


Here is another, which a correspondent 
sends with an explanation : 


The solution to the following Charade, 
by W. M. Prazp, has never been pub- 
lished. Will some of the ingenious read- 
ers of the Messenger give one that will fill 
all the requirements of the author : 


My First came forth in booted state, 
For fair Valencia bound ; 

And smiles to feel my Second’s weight, 
And hear its croaking sound. 


“ And here’s a goaler sweet,” quoth he, 
“ You can not bsibe or cozen ; 

To keep our ward in custody, 
Wise men will forge a dozen.” 


But daybreak saw a lady guide 
My Whole across the plain, 

With a handsome cavalier beside, 
To hold her bridle-rein. 


And “ blessings on the bonds,” quoth he, 
“ Which wrinkled age imposes; 

If woman musta prisoner be, 
Her chain should be of roses.” 





The following, written by Mrs. Crawford, 
and sung to the air of “ Charles of Dysart,” 
originally appeared in the “ London Metro- 
politan,” and was quite famous many years 
ago. It has a very merry jingle, which 
will prevent its sounding dull evento ears 
|which have often heard it before. 


THE ELOPEMENT ; 
OR, LIGHTLY SPEEDS THE BOATIE. 


Lightly speeds the boatie, 
Bonnie stars above her; 
Lightly speeds the boatie, 
Gaily sings the lover. 
Row, boys, row !—row—row ! 
Ye'll have gold full measure ; 
Quicker, boys !—row—row } 














| 


Time waits no man's pleasures 
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Brightly shines the moonlight, 
Smoothly tlows the water ; 
Brightly shines the moonlight, 

Brighter Gordon’s daughter. 
Ellen, wake! wake! wake! 

Tis thy Douglas greeting ; 
Ellen, wake! wake, wake! 

Golden time is fleeting. 


Softly steals the maiden, 
Quick her heart is beating; 
Softly steals the maiden, 
Brief the lover’s greeting. 
Ellen, haste! haste, haste! 
While tby father’s sleeping! 
Ellen, haste! haste, haste! 
Why, love, art thou weeping? 


Sair will weep my mither, 
(Tis for her I sorrow,—) 
Sair will weep my mither, 
When she wakes to-morrow! 
Ellen, fly! fly, fly! 
Hark! they come to sever; 
Ellen, fty! fly, fly! 
Now thou’rt mine for ever! 


Lightly speeds the boatie, 
Bonnie stars above her; 
Lightly speeds the boatie, 
Gaily sings the lover,— 
Row, boys, row !—row—row ! 
Ye’ll have gold full measure ; 
Quicker, boys !—row—row ! 
Time waits no man’s pleasure. 








Omnibus. 


PAPAL OWwOIOOIOOawe ee earees 


A little boy had one day done wrong, 
and was sent, after maternal correction, to 
ask in secret tht fergiveness of his Hea- 
venly Father. His offence had been pas- 
sion. Anxious to hear what he would 
say, his mother followed him to the door 
of his room. In lisping accents she heard 
him ask to be made better, and never to 
be angry again; and then, with childish 
simplicity, ne added, “ Lord, make ma’s 
temper better, too!” . 


One day, as a strong wind was blowing, 
a little boy was standing at a window. 
Suddenly he raised his hands and ex- 
claimed, gleefully : . 


‘Mother, listen to the wind making 
music for the leaves to dance by?” 





T 


The Sabbath is the green oasis, the lit- 
tle grassy meadow in the wilderness, 
when, after the week-day’s journey, the 
pilgrim halts for refreshment and repose ; 
where he rests beneath tlie shade of the 
lofty palm trees, and dips his vessel in the 
waters of the calm, clear stream, nd re- 
ceives his strength to go forth again: upon 
his pilgrimage in the desert with renewed 
vigor and cheerfulness. 


A Scotch lady writes thus of gentlemen 
who use tobacco: 


° 

* May never lady press his lips, his prof- 
fered love retnrning, 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and 
keeps his chimney burning. 

May each true woman shun his sight, for 
fear his fumes would choke her, 

And none but those who sinoke them- 
selves, have kisses for a smoker.” 


With many, it is a rare circumstance to 
hear a thing as it is told, rarer still to re— 
member it as heard, and rarest of all to 
tell it as remembered. 


A man may have a thousand acquain- 
tances, and nota friend among them, If 
you have one true friend, then you may 
think yourself happy. 


When a miser was asked what he gave 
to the poor, he testily replied: “ What I 
give is nothing to nobody.” 


A concert singer having murdered a 
tune, subsequently tried his voice and ac- 
quitted himself. 


“Union is not always strength,” as tlre 
sailor said when he saw the purser mix- 
ing his ram with water. 


The poor man who was everwhelmed in 
astonishment has not been dug out yet. 

“.When shall we meet (meat) again?” 
asked a hungry soldier the other day oJ 
Commissary Green. 


Some girls, in kissing, pune up their 
mouths as if they were about to perform on 
the flageolet. This is wrong. Kissing is 
a luxury which should be indulged in with 
an appetite, and not nimbled at as if it 
were “ pizen,” . 

A lively pencil sketch, illustrative of 
“The, Dignity of Congress,” represents 
two members pugilistically engaged, while 
two others are holding the coat tails of 
the combatants. The scene is laid in a 
committee room, and the story is tofq in 
verse. Soldiers will have their fun. 





